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ANOTHER THING THE WAR 


HAS TAUGHT US 








Today, too many Americans are very poor in arithmetic! The astonish- 
ingly low grades achieved on the arithmetic tests given to the men 
about to enter our armed forces clearly indicate that something is radi- 
cally wrong. Far more attention must be given to the mastery of arith- 
metic than has hitherto been the case. 


We prescribe the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—e 
complete series for grades 1 to 8 inclusive, stepped up to meet the 
latest requirements, thoroughly modern, and outstandingly teachable 
More than 4000 school systems in the United States have adoptec 
these books, and we are constantly receiving letters showing that the 
results are far beyond those previously attained. 


For genuine enthusiasm, talk with teachers who are now using: 


THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


by H. DeW. DeGroat, W. E. Young, and D. H. Patton 


TO INTRODUCE ARITHMETIC TO THE CHILD... HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? for Grade | 


LET'S FIND OUT for Grade 2 combinations, and drill and continual reviews cause 

their retention. The vocabulary has been selected one 

Two new up-to-the-minute texts and workbooks, hundred per cent from the reading vocabulary which 

based on a pupil's natural number interests. The the best scientific investigations say should be taught 
graphic picturing of number facts impresses the basic in these grades. 


TO SECURE THE MASTERY OF THE FUNDAMENTALS OF ARITHMETIC .. . 
IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—Grades 3 through 6 


These books develop an outstandingly sound arith- the 390 basic number combinations in proportion to 
metic foundation. The books are distinguished for: relative difficulty; emphasis on reasoning and problem 
boxed-in process developments, presented so clearly study; and a superior review and test system. 
that no teacher's manual is necessary; scientific drill on 


TO MASTER THE APPLICATION OF ARITHMETIC TO EVERYDAY LIFE... 
IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—1945 Copyright—Grades 7 and 8 
These books apply the fundamentals of arithmetic business conditions. These two books also include a 
to practical uses of everyday life, both in the home superior treatment of basic geometric forms and an 


and in business. This material of necessity has to be introduction to algebra. 
kept constantly up-to-date to meet ever-changing 





USE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS AND YOU HAVE THE BEST! 





IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


NEW YORE * * CHICAGO * * ATLANTA * * DALLAS 
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| Nes the early stages of the war 
the prospect of inflation was a widely 
discussed subject. The question now, 
however, is no longer one of whether 


we shall have inflation but rather how ° 


much inflation. 

We have already experienced a 
great deal of inflation in such uncon- 
trolled items as farm lands, urban real 
estate, and stock prices. Despite price 
control, the cost of living, as meas- 
ured by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics index of consumers’ prices, is 
ibout 30 percent higher than it was 
in January, 1941. It is true that the 
greater part of this increase, approx- 
imately 24 percent, occurred before 
the coverage of price control became 
practically complete in April, 1943. 

Nevertheless, the postwar develop- 
ments in wage and price policies have 
resulted in numerous upward adjust- 
ments in price ceilings, and we have 
probably seen only the beginning of 
this retreat along the price line. 

Competent students of the subject 
now estimate that the price level will 
increase an additional 12 percent in 
1946, although Chester Bowles, now 
Director of Economic Stabilization, 
assures us that the rise should not be 
more than 5 percent. Either of these 
figures is large as compared with the 
increase of only 5.8 percent hetween 
April, 1943, and January, 1946. 

The dangerous thing about inflation 
is that it moves in an upward spiral. 
with rising prices and wages provid- 
ing the impetus for still higher prices 
and wages. The expression “round 
and round it goes and where it will 
stop nobody knows” is apropos of in- 
flation. 


War Financing Inflationary 

Current wage and price problems 
have been greatly aggravated by the 
methods adopted to finance the war 
and to allocate the scarce labor sup- 
ply between war plants and other em- 
ployers. Only about 40 percent of 
the revenues needed to finance the 
war was raised from taxation, where- 
as the remainder was secured from 
borrowing. Notwithstanding large 
purchases of bonds by individuals, a 
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The question is no longer whether we shall 


have inflation but rather how much inflation. 


By H. K. ALLEN 


substantial portion of the borrowings 
came from the commerical banks and 
the Federal reserve banks. 


When funds are secured by taxa- 
tion or by borrowing from individu- 
als, the money is merely transferred 
from individuals to the government 
and no increase in total purchasing 
power results. But when the govern- 
ment borrows from banks, the gov- 
ernment securities become the assets 
of the banks and new deposits in an 
equal amount come into being. These 
deposits are then spent by the govern- 
ment and transferred to individuals in 
whose hands they take the form of 
individual deposits or actual money. 


As a result of large-scale borrow- 
ing from banks, total liquid assets of 
individuals and businesses increased 
from $81 billions in December, 1941, 
to $225 billions in December, 1945. 
Total money in circulation increased 
from $9 billions to $26 billions during 
the same period. An increase occur- 
red in bank deposits during the period 
from $69 billions to $149 billions. 
The amount of government securities 
held by the commercial banks and the 
Federal reserve banks increased from 
$25 billions in December, 1941, to 
$105 billions in December, 1945. 


This great accumulation of money 
and bank deposits in the hands of the 
public, coupled with the fact that 
almost half of the country’s produc- 
tion was diverted to the prosecution 
of the war, is the primary source of 
the inflationary forces that have 
exerted such great pressure on the 
price level. 

Much of our present difficulties 
therefore arises from the fact that far 
too large a proportion of the cost of 
the war was financed through the 
creation of bank credit and not 
enough was financed from taxes and 
the savings of the public. Instead of 
attacking the problem directly by pre- 
venting the cause of inflation, we pur- 
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sued a policy of letting the pressures 
develop and then attempting to hold 
them in check through price control. 

Considering the intensity of the in- 
flationary forces and the difficulty of 
the task, the price-control program 
has been surprisingly successful in 
achieving its objectives. During 
World War I the price level more 
than doubled, as compared with a 
30 percent increase during the last 
war. Yet World War II cost us $322 
billions, or ten times as much as was 
spent during World War I. 


Wage Stabilization 


As mentioned previously, the meth- 
ods used in the allocation of the labor 
supply between war plants and other 
employers have an important bearing 
upon current wage and price prob- 
lems. Because laborers to man war 
plants were not secured by conscrip- 
tion as were men for military service, 
it was necessary for such plants to 
offer attractive wages to entice work- 
ers from their regular jobs. To meet 


this competition for the available ~ 


manpower many private employers 
were forced to increase wages. Aver- 
age hourly earnings of wage earners 
in manufacturing industries increased 
from 78.7 cents in December, 1941, 
to 88.6 cents in October, 1942. 

The wage stabilization program 
was not put into effect until October, 
1942, by which time the general price 
level had increased 19 percent from 
the level of January, 1941. Because 
of the increase in the cost of living, 
the 15 percent increase in basic wage 
rates approved in the Little Steel 
settlement was adopted as the formula 
for wage adjustments in other in- 
dustries. 

Other increases in wages resulted 
from the fact that the wage stabiliza- 
tion program did not apply to the 
thousands of concerns that employed 
fewer than eight workers. The at- 

(Continued on page 218) 
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When Is Minimum 
Nalary Law Lifective? 


Ui... a contract signed before July 1, 
1946 provide less than $1200 in an- 
nual salary to a full-time teacher in 
Illinois? This is a question that is 
being asked in several communities of 
the State. The purpose of this discus- 
sion is to present points that bear 
upon such issue. 

H.B, 175 was approved by the 
Governor June 30, 1945, and hence 
it became effective as a law on July 1, 
1945. Specific language in the new 
law, however, delayed the require- 
ment of a $1200 minimum salary by 
using these words, “provided that no 
teacher employed on a full-time basis 
after July 1, 1946, shall be paid at a 
rate of less than $1200 for the school 
year.” 

The fundamental issue in interpre- 
tation is whether the word “em- 
ployed” means “used in service” or 
whether it means “hired.” If it means 
“hired,” then obviously a contract for 
the coming school year could be 
signed as late as June 30, 1946 at 
less than $1200 and be regarded 
as valid. Yet, the word “employed” 
is not a synonym for “hired” or 
“contracted.” 

In Webster's New International 
Dictionary’ we find the following : 

Employ—To make use of the services of ; 
to have or keep at work; to give employ- 
ment to; to intrust with some duty or be- 
hest; etc. 

In Webster's Dictionary of Syno- 
nyms* we find: 

Employ, hire are here compared not as 
synonyms, but as terms commonly confused 
. . . Employ implies use of a person’s serv- 
ices ... Hire stresses the act of engaging 


the services of a person for compensa- 
tion. ... 


Illinois Courts on “Employment” 


For many decades the [Illinois 
school law used the words “em- 
ployed” and “employment” in desig- 
nating the time requirement at which 
a person had to hold a valid teacher’s 
certificate in order to be paid legally 


4,2G. and C. Merriam Company; publishers, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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from public school funds. Generally, 
such words have been interpreted 
as meaning “used in service” and 
“service.” 


Thus, the law of 1849 stated that 
no teacher could be paid. unless he 
exhibited to the directors a certificate 
“before his employment”; and such 
phrase was interpreted by the Illinois 
Supreme Court as meaning “com- 
mencement of school” rather than 
signing a contract (Casey v. Bald- 
ridge, 15 Ill. 65,66°; and Smith v. 
Curry, 16 Ill. 147,148). 

’ In 1872, however, the school law 
was changed to restrict the idea of 
employment so that it became neces- 
sary to have a certificate prior to sign- 
ing a contract. The statutes were 
amended to say that no teacher shall 
be legally paid or “be employed to 
teach . . . who shall not at the. time 
of his employment have a certificate.” 


The court evidently believed that 
this extra language had been inserted 
for a purpose, and that the new phrase 
“at the time of his employment” 
brought a meaning additional to the 
term “being employed.” The Supreme 
Court decided that the legislative in- 
tent was to require a certificate prior 
to signing a contract — because the 
specific language required that a 
teacher in order “to be employed to 
teach .. . at the time of his emfloy- 
ment have a certificate” (Stevenson v. 
Directors, 87 Ill. 255,256). 


In 1945 the Illinois Supreme Court 
again found it necessary to interpret 
the word “employed” with reference 
to the contractual continued service 
(tenure) of teachers in the case of 
Anderson v. Board of Education, 390 
Ill. 412. A basic sentence in the Ten- 
ure Law reads, “Any teacher who has 
been employed in any district as a 
full-time teacher for a probationary 
period of two consecutive years shall 





‘Interpret: Illinois Supreme Court Decisions, 
Volume 15, pages 65 and 66. 
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enter upon contractual continued serv- 


. ice unless. . . .” The court commented 


as follows: 


The petitioner’s two consecutive years 
would not terminate until September 1 
1942, as she did not commence to teach unti 
September 1, 1940, and continued to teach 
to June 1, 1941, and her second contract did 
not commence until September 1, 1941, the 
contract ceased on May 29, 1942, when thx 
school term ended on May 29, 1942. 

The two contracts referred to were 
signed on May 4, 1940 and May 2, 
1941, but the court began. the count 
of the “two years of being employed’ 
not from the date of contract but from 
September 1, when there began the 
performance of duty. It is apparent 
that the word “employed” was inter- 
preted in the basic sense of rendering 
service. 


Conclusions and Comments 


From the above court cases and 
others that might be cited* it seems 
clear that the new minimum salary 
provision in Illinois is to be inter- 
preted as meaning that any contract 
signed after July 1, 1945 (effective 
date of new act) must pay at least an 
annual salary of $1200 for any service 
that such contract may require to be 
rendered after July 1, 1946. 

Under Section 24-1 of the School 
Code ¢ontracts for three-year periods 
of service are possible after expira- 
tion of the probationary period of two 
consecutive years in a board-of-direc- 
tors district. Hence, any such three- 
year contract signed after July 1, 
1945, would be presumed. to be en- 
tered into under knowledge by direc- 
tors and teacher of the provisions of 
House Bill 175, and while such con- 
tract might pay less than a $1200 an- 
nual wage for service before July 1, 
1946, it would need to meet at_ least 
the $1200 requirement for service 
after July 1, 1946. (If a three-year 
contract was arranged for a board- 
of-directors district and was signed 


: “See When Is Minimum Salary Law Effective? 
a mimeographed booklet issued by the I.E.A. Re- 
search Department. 


(Continued on page 224) 
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The Train that Keeps a Diary! 


An ingenious “laboratory on wheels”— 
typical of the far-reaching, behind-the- 
scenes research that keeps America’s 
railroads out in front. 


This is the inside of a dynamometer car— 
symbolic of the intensive and continuous 
research of the nation’s railroads. As the 
test train rolls along, the instruments in 
this dynamometer car gather and record 
automatically all sorts of technical data 
on the pull and power of the locomotive, 
the performance of air brakes and the 
action of the train. 








Research smooths the way for more comfortable travel. 
Each “leg,” or metal spring of this “four-legged hammer,” 
developed by railroad research, drives a pneumatic tamping 
machine for packing ballast on roadbeds, to make them 
firmer for a smoother and more comfortable ride. 





RESEARCH KEEPS THE 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


OUT IN FRONT 
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Research finds a way to unload 80 tons of freight a minute. 
An open freight car of coal is backed into this rotary dumper, 
turned “bottoms up,” and unloaded at the rate of 80 tons a 
minute. In another device just as remarkable, a car of grain 
is tipped and tilted, this way and that, until emptied of its 
contents. 


And here's one for the young in heart: Lots of folks have 
wondered what it costs to blow the locomotive whistle. The 
cost varies, of course, but one railroad finds that the average 
toot costs about % of a cent. 





FR e QUIZ on Railroading, 450 Questions and An- 
swers. Write for your copy of this booklet. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
924 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 





Address. 





City State 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 
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Deas DAVE: : 

I have been kept very busy with 
many kinds of meetings associated 
directly or indirectly with our work. 
I did fly out for a week of long de- 
layed vacationing, this time to the 
California coast to see my son who is 
still in military service, and others. 

Again I was greatly impressed with 
speed of our new era as evidenced by 
the overnight flight to San Francisco 
and: another on the return. On other 
occasions I have been obliged to allot 
at least one full week for traveling the 
same distance. 

I found the Far West vibrant with 
activity—constructive activity. Small 
frame houses, of the California type, 
were being erected everywhere. This 
was also true of business places and 
community centers in general. Every- 
thing pointed toward a robust growth 
of the area during the next several 
years. 


Same Poblems—New Setting 


I found the school problems to be 
much the same as ours—a great 
shortage of qualified teachers, a lack 
of adequate building and equipment 
facilities, and difficulties in school 
finance. In fact, I believe that Cali- 
fornia’s circumstances in these re- 
spects are more severe than ours, ex- 
cept in the teacher area. 

In addition, price levels in Califor- 
nia seemed to be a bit higher than in 
Illinois ; hence living costs run some- 
what higher on the average. Rentals 
are high, and dwelling places are at 
a premium. In the latter respect cur- 
rent experiences are similar to ours, 
but the end is not yet at hand in Cali- 
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fornia, for the Governor expects an 
increase of 20,000,000 in the popula- 
tion of the State during the next dec- 
ade. Many of our Illinois and Mid- 
west citizens are deciding to make 
California their future home. 

I was interested in the school build- 
ings which I saw. You would find 
difficulty in recognizing many of them 
as being.school buildings. They hug 
the ground closely, are one story in 
height. The entire north side is a 
panel of window glass from ceiling to 
floor. The south side has a few win- 
dows at a height of seven feet or so 


-above the floor. The design is simple 


but fairly effective and corresponds to 
the general architecture of the com- 
munity. It is evident that not only 
pupil needs but the characteristics of 
the terrain and geography affect’ the 
building plans. Building costs per 
pupil should not be excessive. 
Minimum Salaries 

The California Teachers Associa- 
tion is attempting by the use of popu- 
lar initiative to institute amendments 
which constitutionally will require 
greater financial assistance to the 
schools. This is an expensive process 
and I understand that the teachers are 
being asked to raise a special fund of 
$300,000 to finance the venture, which 
if successful would guarantee a mini- 
mum salary to qualified teachers of 
$2500 per year. 

California has led the way educa- 
tionally and professionally in many 
respects for many years. We are 
thankful for her leadership and wish 
her well in her new ventures. We of 
Illinois have a long way tO go in 
matching her achievement. In terms of 
total support for our schools (state 
and local) we are not so far behind 
her and are making rapid progress. 

In terms of minimum salaries we 
have attained only an inadequate be- 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


ginning. Our minimum salary law 
should soon read $1500, then $2000, 
then $2500. 

If this progress is experienced, we, 
too, shall presently solve our teacher 
supply problem. By virtue of in- 
creased state aid and increased local 
levies, we have noted a rapid surge 
upward toward the $2500 figure in 
average salaries earned in Illinois. | 
predict that very presently in Illinois 
no well-qualified teacher will be re- 
ceiving less than $2000-$2500 per 
year. 

This development will help us to 
solve many other problems. It will be 
a very potent factor in the school 
district reorganization field. No new 
school district should be organized in 
Illinois unless it can afford to pay its 
teachers $2000 or more per year. In 
a few instances, state equalization 
assistance will have to be considered 
in arriving at these ends. No school 
district should be allowed to continue 
to exist, except for very special rea- 
sons, unless it provides salaries ac- 
cording to these standards. The major 
cost of public education has been too 
long borne by teachers themselves. It 
is now time that this load be lifted 
from the backs of good teachers 
and placed upon the public where it 
belongs. 


Teacher Welfare Is Important 


I become somewhat disgusted, 
Dave, with the reactions of a few of 
our people who decry our continual 
emphasis upon problems pertaining to 
teacher welfare. I maintain that tintil 
these problems are fairly solved we 
will not be in position to solve our 
other educational problems. As I see 
it, it is no fair criticism of professional 
organizations nor their publications to 
say that the profession is selfish- 
minded and not given to the consid- 

(Continued on page 204) 
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American Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 334 


Chu experience will help you 


im filling your needs for school 
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furnishings and supplies 
EFFICIENTLY ana ECONOMICALLY 


HROUGH years of specialization in modern school require- 
ments for equipment and supplies, we have accumulated the 
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experience necessary to be of much practical assistance to you in 
solving problems and making decisions when filling your particular 
school needs. All items in our stock have been chosen with care—in 
keeping with our policy of handling only merchandise of high qual- 
ity and utility, and of maintaining reasonable prices. 3 
Consult our catalog regularly for new ways to make your school 
more efficient and attractive—and please feel free to call on our 
fully experienced staff for any advice or assistance you may need. 


Send, today, for our latest catalog 


BLACK WELL-WIELANDY CO., 1605 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
POTOMAC ENGINEERING CO., 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 11, Hl. 
A.M. BLOOD CO., 4th Ave. & 20th St., Reck Island, Ill. 

I. A. BOCK SCHOOL SERVICE, Sycamore, Ill. 

EVERETT M. BAILEY, Pontiac, Ill. 

Exclusive Distributors for 


cAmetcan Seating Company 


CHICAGO OFFICE: l4 E. Jackson eating Chicago 4, Ill. See 
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Teacher training by film 
marks a new forward step in 
the use of films. The new En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica pro- 
duction, “Using the Classroom 


Film,” is designed to show 


effective methods of utilizing 
classroom motion pictures. 
Step by step, “Using the 
Classroom Film” shows an 
accepted procedure for pre- 
paring the class to view a 
teaching film, through class 
discussions after screening, to 
an analysis of final results. 
It shows how individual and 
classroom projects may be 
stimulated by film showing. 


Modern educators will mark 
“Using the Classroom Film” as 
a “must” on their schedules. 
Drop a card to us today. We 
will be glad to call and arrange 
a showing at your convenience. 

WALTER S. RENNER 
570 Normal Road 


DeKalb, Illinois 
Telephone 1947 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 
160 N. LaSalle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone STA te 7045 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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LETTERS TO AN OLD CRONY 
(Continued from page 202) 
eration of great underlying social, 

civic, and educational problems. 
Professional organizations and pub- 
lications must continue to emphasize 
professional needs in the salary, ten- 
ure, and retirement fields until badly 
needed adjustments are secured. This 
does not mean that we shall entirely 


neglect the other problems. Any care- 


ful survey of our program and our 
publications will prove that fact. 





* 

. » . With sufficient interest, intelli- 
gence, and use of existing knowledge 
and techniques, the teachers can trans- 
form their organizations into highly 
effective instrumentalities for the 
common advancement, in a multitude 
of different ways, of both their wel- 
fare and the common good. 


—WILLARD S. ELSBREE, in The 
American Teacher. New York: The 
American Book Company, 1939 








The truth of the situation is that 
the profession, diligently defending 
its goals and its rights, is building 
an educational security which is 
fundamental to the gaining and main- 
tenance of other lofty and meritorious 
goals. It is a foregone conclusion, it 
seems to me, that we cannot build well 
the superstructure, except that -first 
we build well the foundation. 

If we pay our teachers well, they 
can afford to prepare well. Indeed, the 
profession can then expect its candi- 
dates to prepare well. Good prepara- 
tion involves basic insights into the 
total picture of human needs as well 
as training in the material of the 
profession. 

When this goal is achieved, profes- 
sional organizations and publications 
can and will provide greater empha- 
sis upon human needs, educational 
and otherwise, for then teachers will 
be prepared not only to receive that 
which is provided, but to study and 
discuss ways and means wherein the 
profession may improve education 
and society toward the desired goals. 

I am sorry, Dave, that this letter 
has been so “flighty” in its course of 
presentation. Maybe it’s the aftermath 
of the high flying I have just experi- 
enced. Anyway, I hope I am not too 
much “up in the air” relative to the 
subjects presented. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv 
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Fifty Insurance Groups ) 
Formed 


About fifty groups of teachers have 
now formed 1.E.A. Mutual Health, 
Hospitalization, and Accident Insur- 
ance Groups, and others are being 
formed almost day by day. 


Group Policies Popular 

The group policies are proving to 
be immensely popular because, (1) 
any one teaching is eligible to mem- 
bership; (2) the protection is non- 
cancellable as long as the teacher re- 
mains with the group; (3) no health 
questions are required; (4) there are 
no restrictions for summer occupa- 
tion; and (5) a certificate may be 
converted to an individual policy if 
the person leaves the group. 

Protection is afforded in the sur- 
gical, hospitalization, medical, acci- 
dent, sickness, and other fields at very 
favorable rates. The group hospital- 
ization rates, for example, are more 
favorable than individual I.E.A. Mu- 
tual or Blue Cross rates. 

At least twenty-five teachers or 40 
percent of the teachers in a unit 
(whichever is the greater) are re- 
quired in order to form a group. 


Pupil Coverage Approved 


The pupil coverage of the compan) 
is meeting with widespread approval. 
Thousands of pupils ave now protect- 
ed against accidents connected with 
school activities. A new offering pro- 
vides insurance against traffic acci- 
dents experienced in traveling to and 
from school. For seventy-five cents a 
year a pupil may be insured against 
accidents on the school grounds or en 
route to and from school. 


It is expected that thousands of 
schools will take advantage of this 
type of group insurance next fall, 
many with the co-operation of their 
Parent-Teacher Associations. In fact, 
the demands are so heavy, that the 
insurance company wishes to hear 
soon from schools intending to inaug- 
urate this welcome service in order 
that ample supplies may be prepared 
during the summer. 

The prompt and liberal services of 
the company in the athlete insurance 
field assures general subscription to 
this type of protection next year. Pro- 
tection in this respect is provided in 
three schedules, varying in cost ac- 
cording to the extent of the protection 
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That’s it... Have a Coca-Cola 
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..- all in the spirit of friendliness 

of 
is Even with your eyes shut you know that ice-cold 
l, : HM 
. Coca-Cola will help make any party a success. Its 
t, sparkling refreshment lends a gay and friendly 
1e 
r tone to any occasion. Coke belongs wherever folks 
a gather for fun and friendliness. The invitation 
d Have a Coke means a good time will be had by all. 

It’s a mighty nice feeling to know that there’s 
. “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
e Coca-Cola in the icebox ready to refresh a sociable oke” are the registered trade- 
rf) marks which distinguish the prod- 
q pause with friends or just to refresh yourself. uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
n 
4 COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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desired. Schools planning to enroll 
their athletes for the first time next 
fall are asked to advise the company 
accordingly now. 


Automobile Rates Economical 


Since all automobile insurance rates 
have risen recently, and since new 
laws in Illinois require insurance pro- 
tection, hundreds of teachers are sub- 
scribing to the more favorable rates 
and ample coverage of their own in- 
surance company—the I.E.A. Mutual 
Insurance Company at 411% East 
Adams Street, Springfield, Illinois. 


Digest of Board Meetings 


Time AND Ptace: Hotel Tilden 
Hall, Bloomington, February 2, 1946, 
9:30 A.M. 

PRESENT: President W. R. McIn- 
tosh; Directors E. H. Mellon, Russell 
Malan, Paul A. Grigsby, and J. Har- 
old Voshall. Also Robert English, 
Chicago, and Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Granted 
Secretary permission to print addi- 
tional copies of governing committee 
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“Education 
interprets the past. 
enriches the present. 
plans the future.” 

















MINNESOTA SUMMER 
SESSION 











In addition to more than 800 subjects of 
study covering all fields of education and 
scientific interest, special emphasis is being 
placed on American Studies and Institu- 
tions and their relation to educational 
needs. A teaching staff of 700 persons in- 
cluding educators of national and inter- 
national reputation—plus the splendid 
facilities of great libraries and laboratories 
—offer outstanding opportunity for both 
graduate and undergraduate study. There 
will be speciai courses and workshops for 
teachers in primary, secondary, and higher 
education. Counseling facilities for return- 
ing veterans. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 17 
and 18. Second term registration, Monday, July 29. 
Write now for complete bulletin. Director of 
Summer Session, 774 Administration Building. 
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report pamphlets. (3) Approved Jan- 
uary financial report. (4) Discussed 
membership procedures. (5) Directed 
communication to the Chicago Divi- 
sion relative to the current payment 
of state dues. (6) Received sugges- 
tions from Mr, English relative to 
state constitution and by-law changes. 

(7) Heard Secretary’s report re- 
garding state and national meetings in 
which he had participated. (8) 
Authorized a questionnaire for legis- 
lative candidates in case the Divisions 
elected to use it. (9) Decided that the 
Ninety-third Annual Meeting of the 
I.E.A. should be held December 26, 
27, 28, 1946 in Springfield. (10) De- 
termined dates for various committee 
meetings. (11) Approved tentative 
agenda for a meeting with the Divi- 
sion Presidents and Treasurers on 
April 13 at Springfield. (12) Consid- 
ered a placement case and heard pro- 
gress reports regarding tenure cases. 
(13) Agreed to meet at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, March 12 at .9:30 
A.M, 

ADJOURNMENT: 3:00 a.m. 


@ -& -f 


TIME AND PLAce : Congress Hotel 
Chicago, March 12, 1946, 9:30 a.m. 


PRESENT: President W. R. MclIn- 
tosh, Directors E. H. Mellon, Russell 
Malan, J. Harold Voshall, and Paul 
A. Grigsby; Earl Hanson, Rock Is- 
land; Director of Professional and 
Public Relations Claude E. Vick; 
Executive Secretary Irving F. Pear- 
son ; and Mrs. Eileen Thoren and Mr. 
W. N. Armstrong of the Northern 
Illinois. Hospital Service, Inc., Rock- 
ford (part time). 

Business: (1) Received and ap- 
proved report of special committee in- 
vestigating the tenure case of Mr. B. 
F. Shafer, Freeport, Illinois, and ex- 
tended appreciation to the committee 
members: Mr. E. H. Mellon, Cham- 
paign, chairman; Mr. Earl Hanson, 
Rock Island; and Mr. Charles Bru- 
ner, Kewanee, for their splendid serv- 
ices. (2) Approved minutes of pre- 
vious meeting. (3) Directed release of 
the committee’s preliminary report to 
the Freeport board for publication in 
the Freeport Journal-Standard, as per 
Editor Breed’s request, since the 
Freeport board had refused to release 
the report to the editor upon his re- 
quest to the board. 

(4) Directed the Secretary to 
secure and provide the necessary as- 
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sistance to Mr. Shafer. (5) Directed 


a request to the Illinois Association 
of School Administrators that that 
association assist in sponsoring solic- 
itation among administrators of 
funds to assist Mr. Shafer in his 


" tenure case. (6) Approved the month- 


ly financial report of the I.E.A. (7) 
Authorized Secretary to give of his 
services to a national commission in 
the preparation of a volume on school 
district reorganization, if in the judg- 
ment~of the Secretary his time and 
circumstances would permit such par- 
ticipation. . 

(8) Received Secretary’s report 
that the I.E.A. would serve as host 
to Chinese delegates to the World 
Conference of the Teaching Profes- 
sion to be held in eastern United 
States in the late summer. (9) 
Authorized a maximum allowance of 
380 per state delegate in attendance at 
the N.E.A. annual meeting in Buf- 
alo, (10) Directed Finance Commit- 
tee study of Mr. Voshall’s proposal 
for a retirement system for I.E.A. 
staff members. (11) Discussed I.E.A. 
Blue Cross hospitalization services. 

ADJOURNMENT: 12:30 P.M. 


- a Doe 


TiME AND PLAce: State headquar- 
ters, April 12, 1946, 8:00 p.m. 


PRESENT: President W. R. McIn- 
tosh; Board members E. H. Mellon, 
Russell Malan, J. Harold Voshall, 
Paul A. Grigsby; Teacher Welfare 
Committee members, Edna Siebert, 
Katharine Obye, T. H. Cobb, David 
McIntosh, and Leslie Nimmo; staff 
members, Lester R. Grimm, Claude 
E. Vick, Wilbur T. Reece, Wendell 
C. Kennedy, and Irving F. Pearson ; 
L.E.A. Mutual Insurance Company 
staff, Paul Jack, manager, and Messrs. 
Chestnut, Beals, Franklin, Britton, 
Karraker, and Mrs. Alice Thrasher. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Elected state 
N.E.A, delegates. (3) Received re- 
ports on B. F. Shafer, H. P. Leighly, 
Harold Blount, and James Hampton 
tenure cases and determined proce- 
dures to be followed. (4) Received 
detailed reports regarding Mutual In- 
surance developments and discussed 
the same. (5) Considered legislative 
subcommittee recommendations rela- 
tive to changes in downstate Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System. 


(6) Considered report of Public 
Relations subcommittee on local asso- 
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ciations and local delegate units, and 
authorized the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee to study local delegate 
unit proposals. (7) Received and or- 
dered filed several communications 
from national sources. (8) Received 
Mr. Reece’s report of a research study 
regarding sick leave plans in Illinois. 
(9) Received Dr. Vick’s report re- 
garding teacher placement and other 
welfare services and regarding teacher 


contract practices and problems. 

ADJOURNMENT: 1:00 a.m., April 
13, 1946. 

(Note: The Teacher Welfare Com- 
mittee, the Board of Directors, and 
the Executive Secretary met Satur- 
day morning, April 13, with the Board 
of Directors of the I.E.A. Mutual In- 
surance Company.) 

Invinc F. Pearson 
Executive Secretary 





New Horizons in Teaching 


s will find interesting and helpful 


Sugge stions we hope y 






For Teachers 


eager to 


capitalize 
modern aids 


to teaching 


The increasing emphasis today on school tours and field 
trips planned to supplement regular classroom work 
may be of interest to you as an aid to teaching. Accord- 
ing to certain modern educators, the direct and concrete 
firsthand experience offered through educational trips 
seems to speed up teaching and-make it easier. Also, it 
tends to foster quickened interest, clearer thinking and 
greater retention of material. 









These class tours, education experts advise, are more 
meaningful when closely correlated with ideas and prin- 
ciples being presented in the school curriculum. Follow- 
ing are some suggested trip objectives which you mighc 
find helpful for integrating tours with certain regular 
school work: air field, court; newspaper, radio station, 
post office, bakery, fire department, etc. 


This information is from Mr. Lester B. Baill, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, District 108, Highland Park, Illinois. 








There’s real enjoyment for you in 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gumi. 
And what’s more — the pleasant chew- 
ing of refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint 
after a long, hard day at school seems to help 
relieve tension, make it easier for you to concentrate on 


grading papers and writing reports. nantes 
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Welcome news for all schools, libraries and homes! The new post- 
war Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is on the press—soon 
to be released. A wonderful new Compton’s—using the latest 
processes of engraving and printing, recording adjustments 
of the war-torn years, giving a clear understanding of recent 
advances of science. A useful Compton’s—couched in the 
language of every day, stocked with essential information, 
supplemented by maps, lucid diagrams, and fact-telling 
illustrations. A handsome Compton’s—with prewar weight 
paper, new streamlined page design, glorious, true-to-life 
color plates, and a beautiful new cover. An enthralling 


of Compton’s will be amazed at the beauty and utility ¢ 
evety vivid page. Old friends will rejoice in our achie 

ment, for this edition represents a greater advance in the 

of encyclopedia making and planning than has been possib 
in any previous ten-year period. 

During the war years government restrictions of manpow 
and paper limited the weight and number of pages that ca 
be printed; yet, during those hard years, Compton’s 
faithfully revised and brought up to date for every prints 

Those years, however, presented a rare opportunity 
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frien@lan for the future. The results of the war would have to be §Compton’s ever produced. 

lected in hundreds of articles and pictures. Science had Every school, every. library, and every home needs this 
ade great strides. New processes useful to bookmaking invaluable tool of knowledge. This new edition will start 
ad been developed. Along with such changes, came the coming from the press in June. But the demand for Compton's 
ance to revise, expand, and enrich Compton’s in scores _has been so great that back orders will consume most of the 
{ways. New materials were projected and prepared against _ first printing. We urge that you place your order now to be 
e day when restrictions could be removed. The war’s sure of an early delivery. No increase in price for the present. 


d found our plans and materials almost completed. It ° . 


as “full speed ahead” from then on. The editors finished 


heir copy, the plates were rushed from the foundry to the F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
tresses. From these presses will soon emerge the finest 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 








With Survey Committees 

County school survey committees 
are drawing upon the resources of 
schools of education in their areas, 
and the schools are responding with 
carefully planned co-operative proj- 
ects for increasing understanding of 
the problems and goals of school dis- 
trict reorganization. 

A five-day tour of. neighboring 
states was planned by the committee 
on School Reorganization of the Col- 


lege of Education of Southern Illinois 
Normal University. Dean Eugene 
Fair, Dr. Howard E. Bosley, Profes- 
sor George Bracewell, and Dr. Emer- 
son Hall, of the college, accompanied 
county school survey committee mem- 
bers and county superintendents from 
nine southern Illinois counties. 

The carefully planned itinerary al- 
lowed time for conferences with edu- 
cational leaders and visits to selected 
schools in each of the states visited : 
Kentucky, West Virginia, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. Among ob- 
servations noted by the committee in 





LOANS 


How to borrow $50, $100 or more without endorsers 
—up to 18 months* to repay 


HORT OF CASH? You can get a loan 
from Household Finance in a quick, 
simple transaction. You may even ap- 
ply for the money and make your pay- 
ments entirely by mail! 
You need no security, no ‘endorsers 


to get a loan from Household. If you 
have a steady position, you can borrow 
here on your earning ability. 


Repay in instalments 


You may repay your loan in 2 to 18* 
monthly instalments. Notice 









































FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED that you may choose the 
CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE schedule that best fits your 
{| 3 4 8 0 | 6s 18 own income. Payments shown 
paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts| paymts| include principal and charges. 
$ 25 |$ 8.85\$ 6.73 The nearest Household office 
50 | 17.69] 13.46 |$ 7.13 |$ 5.87 will be glad to receive your 
75 | 26.54) 20.20 | 10.70 | 8.81 $$ 6.30/$ 547] application for whatever 
100 | 35.38| 26.93 14.27 11.75 r 8.40 7.29 amount you need. Or send the 
150 | s2:98| 4031 | 21:34 | i796 | 12:83 | 10.87 comons wl —— 
250 | 88:08 | 66.97 | 35:37 | 29.06 | 20:60 | 17.91 Helps for consumers 
300 | 105.62] 80.29 | 42.36 | 34.80 | 24.75] 21.42] Home economics teachers use 
These payments include all costs if payments are made monthly Household’s booklets on buy- 
payments reduce the Socal Gheanaes and eaey'Ot canal’ peraneees ing and budgeting ‘as study 
pon ON ‘sue aadililiy tame 06 SR en material. Ask for free sample 
pat St 0 tahoe balance not pacing $100, and'255% om what copies. e : 
It is on actual un as reduced ‘Loans certain 
byipayments. There are no meh mg Beet te still limited by a tae 
— regulations to shorter periods. 








HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 








ESTABLISHED pat Rs 


Sth a Ph. neo sed E 
40 East Main Se. 


Bank Bidg. 
3rd Fl, Ph. Main 137 2nd Floor 


Sobrbeck Bide. 
Myers Bidg., 10th Fi 
Phone 3765 


Phone Moline 1464 


Alen 
First Nat’ 1 Bk. Bldg. 4th FL, a 5114 Bide. peek | ems Peoria 2 a Bk. 
Phone 3-8871 Citizens Bldg., 4th Fl. 
rua Phone 5277 
Aurora Nat'l Bank = - Louis 
Bidg., Sth Floor issouri Ave. 


Phone Aurora 8445 


Alliance Life Bl 
Phone 6226 Main 3rd Fl., Ph. a. Bld 


34 mn Ph. East 6738 ome Joliet 6184 3rd Fi. 
Call at or Phone the nearest Household office or mail ‘his coupon to nearest office. All 


Ph. Bouse 7110 


Rialto Theatre Bldg. Rockford 


Rachfent Trust Bidg. 
, Phone 930 





can be pleted by madi. 
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i oo wee poh Bong INFORMATION. No obligation to borrow. If i di loan is d, i 
8 amount you 

| HOUSEHOLD FINANCECORPORATION Name... 2.2.0.6 o occ cece n ec enececeees me | 

i (Mail to nearest office—addresses above) i 
Please mail me free copy of your booklet COS ca has ids bent SU hehe ae. SOR alm 

| “How to Get a Loan.” I understand this City State { 

4 & request aes andet an ablluation 40 apy AO pet hs ME Poke g air ae Ladidexteaktce i 
negotiate a loan. Amount I wish to borrow $.... . SUS ici kode Months 4 
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its report of the trip are the following : 


The states visited are less able financially 
than Illinois, but in each case a larger per- 
centage of school costs is paid out of the 
State treasury. The county unit of schoo! 
administration prevails with a county board 
of education and an appointed * county 

i t. 


superintenden 

A conference centered around the 
theme, “Rural Schools of Tomorrow” 
was sponsored by the Rural Educa- 
tion department of Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, of which Pro- 
fessor D. L. Bailey is director. County 
superintendents and county school 
survey committees of the nineteen- 
county area served by the college 
were invited, along with representa- 
tives of the Office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and of state and 
local organizations. 

The discussions centered around the 
County School Survey Law and gen- 
eral problems of rural school reor- 
ganization. A scheduled trip to Michi- 
gan for study of experiments in 
rural school reorganization had to be 
postponed. 

Similarly Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College was host to county 
superintendents and members of 
county survey committees from 
twenty-two northern Illinois counties. 
Participating in the discussions were 
Mr. Luther Black, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and sec- 
retary to the State Advisory Com- 
mission on School Reorganization ; 
Robert M. Cole, executive secretary, 
Illinois Association of School Boards ; 
Paul Conklin, Winnebago County 
superintendent of schools, and Noble 
Puffer, Cook County superintendent. 
Arrangements were directed by Mr. 
Homer Hall, of the faculty. 

A conference on School Reorgani- 
zation is scheduled for July 18 at Illi- 
nois State Normal —" 


School Buildings Opened 
for Recreation Program 


An all-high-school party sponsored 
by the West High Educational Asso- 
ciation, Rockford, some weeks ago 
proved so successful that students 
asked that such a party become a 
weekly affair, and the school board, 
confronted by interested parents and 
ministers, agreed that each of the two 
senior high schools might have one 
Saturday night a month, provided 
that the parties did not interfere with 
other school activities. 
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Must Teachers Be 
Good Carpenters? 


The matter of retaining and re- 
cruiting competent teachers for our 
children is a major problem and will 
remain so until there is a general re- 
alization that the teaching of children 
is an activity that merits more than 
passing consideration by the public. 

Too large a sector of our people 
assume that the teaching of children 
is a simple procedure engaged in by 
simple people. Current comment from 
some quarters would support the be- 
lief that competent people engage in 
worthy and productive activities while 
those who lack initiative, resourceful - 
ness, intelligence, physical fitness, 
good personal appearance, or an. un- 
derstanding of the needs of society 
teach our children. 

This unfavorable and negative at- 
titude toward teaching has caused 
1.any persons to turn from the teach- 
ing profession feeling that society 
(oes not look with favor upon those 
who have prepared themselves for 
guiding the’development of youth. 

Fortunately a large and increasing 
part of our society lauds the work of 
the teacher, and recognizes his serv- 
ices not only by good words but by a 
salary commensurate with the value 
of the work done. 

The teacher’s value to society is 
sometimes wrongfully measured in 
terms of the specialized abilities of 
some other trained worker. Only re- 
cently a person who had undertaken 
the preparation of a teachers salary 
schedule for a board of education, re- 
marked that teachers should not ex- 
pect great increases in salary. 

He reasoned that since it is unusual 
for a teacher to perform the work of 
an office worker with the skill shown 
by a ‘high-school graduate who has 
completed a commercial course, the 
teacher should not expect a salary 
commensurate with the office worker. 
This same expert held also that it was 
a rare thing for a teacher to be able 
to leave the classroom and take over 
the work of a carpenter. Because of 
the inability of the teacher to perform 
the carpenter’s work, the teacher 
should not expect a salary equal to 
that paid to a carpenter. 

These comparisons are fair only if 
they are made to work both ways. 
The carpenter as a teacher would be 
at a loss as to how to proceed. The 
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office employee would probably repeat 
the practices which were employed by 
the last of her teachers in high school 
blissfully unaware of any intervening 
progress in the field. 

The experiences of the armed serv- 
ices have demonstrated conclusively 
the findings of educational experimen- 
tation and research that there are 
procedures in teaching which yield 
better results than others. It then 
follows that teaching is a specialized 
profession. Any time that the abilities 
of teachers are contrasted with those 
of other workers let it be on the basis 


of individual excellence in the respec- 
tive fields. 

If competent persons are to be en- 
couraged to enter and remain in the 
teaching profession, the public must 
aid in stressing the positive side of the 
work of the teacher, and in telling 
youth of its desirable features. 

Competent persons who are now 
teaching should be assured that hence- 
forth they are to be recognized as 
truly professional workers with a so- 
cial prestige and an economic return 
comparable to that of any other pro- 
fessional worker.—C.E.V. 








GREYHOUND’S 2° WALL DISPLAY 


“FAMOUS HIGHWAYS” Ready Now! 


Last year, Greyhound’s 
full-color wall display 
“Transportation On 
Parade” was used by 
more than 70,000 teachers in all parts of 
the United States. Now Greyhound has a 
brand-new wall display, more than eight 
feet wide, lithographed in full colors, 
picturing a series of the most famous 


THIS COUPON 


Highways of This Amazing America.” 
dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 


highways in “This Amazing America”, 
and giving interesting facts about each. 


With this display are four lesson topics, 
well illustrated, discussing American 
highways—their historic and economic 
importance, and a number of bright anec- 
dotes concerning them. Don’t fail to get 
your copy of this material—fill in the 
coupon below and mail it today. 


Mail this coupon to Gre 
113 St. Clair Ave., N. E., 
“Famous 


nd Information Center, Room 200, 
leveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 
Please enclose a 








BRINGS | 
YOUR — | Nome 
WALL DISPLAY | Schoo! 
Address 
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DeVRY lémm. Sound-on-Film Projector 
Own the projector that is built like a fine watch 
—the 750-1000 watt projector powered by a 
steady, smooth-running motor mechanism 
that purrs through reel after reel without a 





a ee 
black@nd- 


ims; (2) that shows both 
white and color film without exira equipment; 
and 0) whose separately housed 25 watt 
amplifier and sturdy 12 inch electro-dynamic 
speaker afford portable Public Address facili- 
ues—indoors t. 


a da 
For the finest 


, projection equipment made— 
simple and easy to operate, to clean and main- 
tain—a “‘scratch-free” machine that will pro- 
ject your valued films SAFELY, time after 
time, day-in, day-out—specify DeVRY. 

DeVRY (Model RS-ND30) Projector, 
amplifier and Electro-Dynamic Speaker, com- 
plete in twin balanced carrying cases, $495.00 


SHOOT YOUR School MOVIES 
with a DeVRY 


CORPORATION 
1111 Armitage Ave. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


is the best place to buy 


AUTHORIZED DEVRY oistarsutor 
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THE EDUCATION OF 


VETERANS 


in Wlenois 


An extension of the services of the University of 


Illinois has been planned to meet peak enrollments 


By COLEMAN R. GRIFFITH 


A recent bulletin from the American 
Council on Education, which deals 
with higher education and national 
affairs, concludes its review of the 
veteran demand for education with 
the words, “Never have the colleges 
faced so serious a responsibility nor so 
great an opportunity !” 


«  ». The Size of the Job 
About. 3,500,000 applications for 
training have been received by the 
Veterans Administration, and over 
half of the applicants will attempt to 
enroll in colleges and universities in 
September, 1946. This number of vet- 
erans is in addition to recent high- 
school graduatés*and others who are 
hoping to complete~their education. 
ht is estimated that.23,000 students 
of all kinds will seek admission to the 
University of Illinois next September. 
This number is in excess of the other 
facilities that are available in other 
schools and colleges in the State. 
The total of 23,000 is nearly twice 
as many students as the highest pre- 
vious peak in enrollment on the Ur- 
bana campus of the University. By 
stretching all of its facilities to the 
utmost, provision can be made for not 
more than 15,000 students out of the 
total. 


A Program to Meet It 


As the State’s chief agent for higher 
education at public expense, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is planning a broad 
program of education designed to 
utilize all of the facilities of the State 
in order to get the job done. Even 
before the present emergency ‘became 
so grave, an attempt was made to 
secure information about unused fa- 
cilities in all of the downstate schools, 
both public and private. The adminis- 
tration of the University will continue 
to co-operate on this problem. 
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More Junior Colleges 


Other facilities which might be use: 
to better advantage are the junior col 
leges, the Division of University Ex 
tension, and the possible development 
of branches of the University where 
the pressure from student deman< 
might be most easily relieved. 

The Board of Trustees has already 
adopted a policy of advocating a sub 
stantial expansion of the system oi 
junior colleges. Ultimately this is a 
problem that must be worked out hb) 
local high-school districts, either un 
der existing laws or under any new 
laws that might be passed by the next 
General Assembly. In any event, a 
University committee is actively at 
work on the problem. 

Neither the committee nor the Uni- 
versity can establish a junior college, 
but the problem can be and is being 
brought to the attention of high 
schools as one of the means whereby 
the demand of veterans for further 
training can be met. 


University Extension 


A broad program under the Divi- 
sion of University Extension is also 
being considered. In co-operation 
with high schools where the demand 
is heaviest, the University propdses to 
establish at least a first-year pro- 
gram of college instruction, including 
courses in such subjects as general 
engineering drawing, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, economics, rhet- 
oric, accounting, and history. The 
University will pay rental for quar- 
ters, it will employ the necessary staff, 
and it will provide proper supervision 
of the program. 


A Temporary University Branch 


It is estimated that the needs of 
about 3,000 students might be met by 
(Continued on page 214) 
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The Curriculum 
and 
Course of Study 


CUIDE 


By ROBERT M. RING 


T.2 curriculum was ‘defined in the 
N.E.A. Research Bulletin of April, 
i944, as “the composite of experi- 
ences which pupils have under the 
direct or indirect supervision of the 
school.” Since children learn largely 
by doing, and since learning becomes 
effective only through an association 
of facts and ideas which the child al- 
ready possesses with the facts and 
ideas brought to him by new experi- 
ences, it follows that someone has a 
great responsibility for determining 
those facts, ideas, and experiences 
which the school is to offer. 


A Guide to the Teacher 


Ultimately, the classroom teacher 
is the curriculum maker. She is the 
one who determines when and how 
she shall use maps, globes, radio, 
movies, magazines, books, field trips, 
and other educative materials. Some 
guiding principles pertaining to con- 
tent, or subject matter, and method 
may be placed before her by super- 
visors and by county superintendents 
and the State Office of Public Instruc- 
tion, but these can be only guides to 
help her in determining which under- 
standings she wishes to develop, 
which topics should be studied, which 
materials she will use, and which ac- 
tivities will best produce the desired 
results. 

The Curriculum and Course of 
Study Guide which has been issued 
by Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Vernon L. Nickell has been pre- 
pared as a guide for the teachers of 
grades one through eight. It is a basic 
course of study, to be supplemented 
and adapted, when necessary, to local 
needs. It does not lay down for the 
teacher a program which will stifle 
her initiative or resourcefulness, but 
it does offer suggestions as to content 
and methods which are intended to 
improve instruction on the elementary 
level. 
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In March, 1943, a steering commit- 
tee was appointed. Members were: 

Ruel Hall, county superintendent of 
schools of Kankakee County; Wilbur L. 
Pickering, county superintendent of Ogle 
County; Marjorie Leinauer, county super- 
intendent of DeKalb County; Oscar 
Schmitt, county superintendent of Monroe 
County ; Russell D. Rendleman, county sup- 
erintendent of Union County; and Roe 
M. Wright, county superintendent of Craw- 
ford County. 

This committee met frequently for 
a period of a year to study the needs 
of the schools of the State and to 
study reports and surveys made by 
national and educational groups. Af- 
ter careful study and discussion a 
common philosophy was agreed upon 
and was stated in the introduction 
which now forms the first section of 
the Guide. This philosophy. shaped 
the work of the several production 
committees subsequently appointed. 

Each production committee was 
composed of a few rural teachers, city 
elementary teachers or administra- 
tors, county superintendents, and col- 
lege faculty members. These produc- 
tion committees worked for periods 
varying from six months to a year, 
and finally their work was coordinat- 
ed and edited for final printing. 
Chairmen of the five major commit- 
tees were as follows: 

Language Arts (reading, literature, 
language, handwriting and spelling), D. L. 
Bailey, Macomb; Social Studies (geog- 
raphy, history and civics), Harry L. Met- 
ter, Charleston; Mathematics, W. B. 
Storm, DeKalb; Science, Willis Malone, 
Carbondale; and Fine Arts, Claude M. 
Dillinger, Normal. Health and Physical 
Education was considered as a part of the 
science area, but was set up separately, 
under the direction of Roe M. Wright, 
Robinson. 

Dr. Genevieve Bowen, curriculum 
director of Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, served for a time as consultant. 


Interpreting the Guide 


While the subject matter is divided 
into five large areas, as indicated 
above, within each area the subjects 
are treated separately, with emphasis 
upon opportunities for correlation. 
For example, the Introduction states 
that there are no wholly unrelated 
subjects within the curriculum. The 
observance of this principle is con- 
sistent with the idea that isolated facts 
are not of so much value in the edu- 
cational process as an association or 
relation of facts and ideas. 

In many schools of the State the 

(Continued on page 214) 
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---LAKE LOUISE 
---EMERALD LAKE 


in the Canadian Rockies 
This Summer 


Let the scenic wonders of the 
Canadian Rockies ...the fun 
of a world-famous resort 
hotel...make this your most 
unforgettable vacation! 
Golf, tennis, swimming, fishing, trail riding, 
hiking—in a scenic wonderland. 


Low-Cost 2-3-4-6-Day All-Expense Tours 
from $36.25 up per person. Tours begin 
June 15th at Banff, westbound—atr Field, 
eastbound and include accommodation and 
meals at Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet and 126 miles 
of mountain motoring. 





Air-conditioned train service. These trips 
can also be planned as a stopover en route 
to or from the Pacific Northwest; Cali- 
fornia or an Alaska Cruise. Further infor- 
mation and reservations from your local 
agent or Canadian Pacific, 71 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Camadian Pacific 
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COURSE OF STUDY 
(Continued from page 213) 


administrator has- appointed and 
maintained curriculum committees 
within his own system. In many 
others there is need of a definition of 
aims, materials, methods and so on, 
although not to the point of regimen- 
tation. The services of the supervisory 
department of the Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction are 
available to the schools of the State 
in interpreting the new publication. 
Many members of the steering com- 
mittee and of the production commit- 
tees have been giving this service and 
will be glad to continue to do so upon 
request. 

It is not probable that the 30,000 
copies which have been printed can 
be distributed to others than the class- 
room teachers and administrators of 
Illinois. Each county superintendent 
of schools either has been or will be 
allotted a sufficient number of copies 
for actual classroom needs. 

Several workshop courses and sum- 
mer school courses based upon the 
Curriculum and Course of Study 
Guide have been planned for the sum- 
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Modern maps 
Variety of illustrations 





For an Understanding of World Problems 


LIVING IN THE 
PEOPLES’ WORLD 


By Roth and Hobbs 


An Orientation Course in the Social Studies 


LIVING IN THE PEOPLES' WORLD is an in- 
troduction to world affairs and a preparatory 
course for the study of world history. It is de- 
signed as a basal text for the first year high 
school social studies course. It is a combina- 


Global Geography 
Consumer Economics 
Vocatienal Guidance 


LIVING IN THE PEOPLES’ WORLD has been enthusiastically wel- 
comed by school administrators and social studies teachers, who, for 
so long have been looking for the right textbook for the course that 
es world history. Here it is with: 


Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 6 


mer and fall of 1946 by the teacher 
training institutions of the State. Per- 
sons who desire to enroll in any of 
these courses may secure information 
about them from the college president, 
summer school or extension director 
of the school of their choice. 





EDUCATION OF VETERANS 
(Continued from page 212) 


junior colleges and extension pro- 
grams. The greatest demand for addi- 
tional facilities is, of course, in the 
Chicago area. The University is com- 
pelled to give serious consideration to 
a temporary branch in that area which 
might enroll as many as 3,000 stu- 
dents. An effort would be made to 
provide both the basic and the tech- 
nical courses which are most fre- 
quently chosen by veterans. 

The use of all of these facilities 
would enable the University of Illi- 
nois to provide for upwards of 20,000 
students until a more permanent pro- 
gram can be developed. 

The veterans have proved them- 
selves to be eager, able, and thorough, 
and most of them are in a hurry. They 





Fascinating reading 
A teachable organization 
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wish to complete their training as 
promptly as possible and take their 
places as normal members of society. 

Every effort is being made by the 
University of Illinois to secure hous- 
ing for both students and staff mem- 
bers, to find the necessary staff 
members, and to organize the daily 
program so that a maximal number of 
students can be trained on the Urbana 
campus. There will be some respects 
in which the University will operate 
on what will resemble a two-shift 
basis, for plans are being made to 
conduct classes from seven o’clock in 
the morning until ten o’clock at night. 


Improvement of Services 


Even with these attempts to meet 
an emergency, serious attention is be- 
ing given to a permanent increase in 
facilities because all of the evidence 
indicates that the postwar enrollment 
in colleges and universities will be 
nearly double the prewar enrollment. 


The administration of the Univer- 
sity is fully aware of the fact that a 
mere increase in the number of facili- 
ties available for training will not 
meet the current problem. Through 
its Division of Special Services for 
War Veterans and through the regu- 
lar channels of discussion and action, 
every effort is being made to increase 
the quality and the worth of teaching, 
research, and public service. 


New courses are being developed, 
especially in the areas in which vet- 
erans appear to be most vitally inter- 
ested. The University is giving much 
attention to the problem of regrouping 
courses so as to meet more fully the 
occupational needs of college gradu- 
ates in the modern world. 


Some of the more recent develop- 
ments are in the direction of social 
welfare administration, labor and in- 
dustrial relations, the production and 
distribution of food, renewed empha- 
sis on personnel problems in all walks 
of life, the education of teachers, the 
problems of aeronautics, and the whole 
field of veterinary medicine. 

Almost the entire College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, through its 
several departments, is giving re- 
newed attention to the problems of 
general or liberal education. 

The final outcome will be a Univer- 
sity of Illinois adequate in size and in 
the quality of its program to meet the 
demands that are being placed on it. 
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The outstanding modern spelling program 


‘The Pupils Own 
Vocabulary Spellenrs 


Gates — Rinsland — Sartorius — Peardon 







based on ABASIC VOCABULARY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
by Rinsland (the "Rinsland Word-Frequency Study") 





‘and featuring short basal weekly word lists—highly individualized 


initial study and review techniques 






CLOTH EDITION and TEXT-WORKBOOK EDITION — Grades 2-8 
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1946 texts.... 


* Mate -Ashbaugh: 
DAILY DRILLS SPELLING WE USE 


in Language Skills A completely new series of spellers for grade 2 
through 8, featuring a shortened and highly-selec- 


BY BETTS, GREENE, AREY, LIDDELL tive word list. ; 
Grade-by-grade edition, each $.56 list 


For Better Results in Language 


Workbooks in Language for - 
Grade 3-8 (Grades 7 and 8 in preparation) S d v V) ig 
mith- Vanée: 


Can be used with any series of language texts SCIENCE FOR EVERYDAY USE 


A new basal ninth grade general science textbook. ' 
Includes experiments, demonstrations, activities, 
and self-tests. 

$1.96 list 


Provide a great abundance of practice and 
drill material in each skill 


Require little teacher-supervision 
Offer free keys for correcting exercises y fee Willer: 


Have e.complete festing program ... . laven- BIOLOGY FOR YOU 


tory, check, and mastery tests in each unit . 
‘ ‘ A new basal high school biology textbook, organ- 
(mastery tests included loose in each book) ized on the unit-problem plan. Lavishly ilustrated. 
28 list 


Row, Peterson and Co. eo 
New York City EVANSTON, ILL. San Francisco y, . ds. Lipp incolt Compan Y 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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It is essential that whatever time 
may be necessary should be devoted 
to activities which will clarify and 
expand children’s. basic mathematical 
concepts. Unless words suggest con- 
crete experiences, numbers which 
stand for these experiences are likely 
to remain meaningless even beyond 
childhood., 


—Overview of Elementary Education, 
by Bernice Baxter and Anne M. 
Bradley. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company,. 1945 








See the Colorado and Utah 
Rockies at no extra cost. 
Insist on Rio Grande Trail- 
ways routing . . . 


Denver - Salt Lake City 
Pueblo - Salt Lake City 


SKY HIGH TOURS 
to Mesa Verde National 
Park, Chief Ouray Highway 
thru the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains. 





a—_=MAIL TODAYS 


Rio Grande Trailways 
8th and Wazee 
Denver 4, Colorado 


Please send Sky High Tour Booklet. 








GOING WEST? 








Let’s diseriminate between what 
we can do and what is best to do. 


Or Growth? 


By RUTH CUNNINGHAM 


W car if you heard some mothers 
making statements such as these! 

“My Johnny is quite naughty! I 
had to spank him this morning be- 
cause he hasn’t cut his teeth on time.” 

“Children are so efficient nowadays. 
Dorothy has started to walk although 
it is a month before the average age 
for walking. I must reward her.” 

“Patricia has to be scolded con- 
stantly for not putting enough effort 
into her growth. Why, the chart for 
average height per age shows she’s an 
inch under the standard. Modern chil- 
dren are so lazy!” 

Silly? Of course it is. We know 
that aspects of growth aren’t control- 
led by “naughtiness’” or “effort.” 
How foolish to punish or reward chil- 
dren for matters over which they have 
no control. We know, moreover, that 
“averages” are merely statistical de- 
vices to show where many children 
happen to be at a given age even 
though wide variation is normal. And 
“standards” may have even less mean- 
ing. They tend to be arbitrary lines 
drawn by people who think it would 
be nice if children could be at a given 
place at a given age, whether or not 
it is the normal place for them to be. 
Foolish mothers to put so much faith 
in averages and standards! 


Wasteful Practices 


But wait a minute. Are we sure we 
don’t do some equally foolish things 
in school? Don’t we ever misuse the 
averages of standardized achievement 
tests, assuming that all children of a 


‘given age or grade should attain the 





This is the seventh of a series of articles 
prepared under the sponsorship of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education 
Association. Miss Ruth Cunningham, 
author of this article, is with the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 
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average, even though we know wide 
variation is normal? Don’t we ever 
set standards, as for example in high- 
school algebra or fifth-grade spelling, 
then forget that they are merely arbi- 
trary lines drawn by someone who 
thinks it would be nice if all young 
people achieved them ? 

Or take this matter of reading for 
example. All too often we expect all 
the children in a first grade to learn to 
read, then punish the ones who don’t 
by giving them poor marks or failing 
to promote them to the next grade. 
Isn’t this much the same as expecting 
all children to cut their teeth at the 
same time? It’s true they are all six 
and all in the first grade but maybe 
we forget that they aren’t all alike. 

Let’s look at a group of thirty six- 
year-olds. All have lived six years 
and they are all in the first grade, but 
they differ widely in mental age, ma- 
turity, interest, previous experience, 
physical development, health and in a 
host of other ways. In a typical group 
of thirty six-year-olds, we are likely 
to find the following range in mental 
age: 
Number of 


Children Mental Age 
2 4Y, 
3 5 
5 5% 
10 6 
hi, 6% 
3 7 
2 7Va 


Those who have made a careful 
study of children and reading tell us 
that the best age for teaching reading 
to most children is when maturity and 
mental age are six and one-half to 
seven. This would mean that in this 
typical group of thirty six-year-olds, 
only ten are of a mental age favorable 
for learning to read, and of these ten, 
several may be less mature than the 
mental age would indicate. 

“But,” teachers may say, “we know 
we can teach six-year-olds to read— 
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* 

_. . Schools are altogether too will- 
ing to consider their job done if the 
child can read, write, and explain the 
meaning of the Golden Rule, regard- 
less Of whether or not it has been 
translated into the pupil’s daily liv- 
ing. Until schools begin to evaluate 
their influence upon children in terms 
of bringing about desirable changes 
in behavior, they will continue to have 
little, if any, real effect in forestalling 
delinquent and predelinquent behavior 
in individual pupils. 

—Juvenile Delinquency and the 
School, by William C. Kvaraceus. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company, 1945 








most of them anyway. We've done it.” 
Yes, we've done it, and we’ve done 
ome other things, too. We've ex- 
pended wastefully the energy of chil- 
dren and teachers ; we’ve taught many 
a youngster to hate books, reading 
and school; we’ve created a host of 
reading “problems” which we must 
try to correct later through programs 
f remedial reading. Let’s look care- 
‘ully at the difference between what 
we can do and what is best to do. 

Once an energetic investigator set 
out to teach a group of gifted two- 
and three-year-olds to read. He suc- 
ceeded, or so it seemed at the time. 
The youngsters could pronounce the 
words in a first-grade reader when 
confronted by the printed page. The 
experiment completed, the children 
went back to their dolls and toy 
trains. When these same youngsters 
were tested at age five, not one of 
them could read a word! What a 
waste of time and energy the learning 
had been. 

Although not as extreme as this 
case, there is evidence that much of 
our teaching in schools follows a sim- 
ilar pattern, characterized by teach- 
ing, forgetting, teaching, forgetting. 
The “forgetting” is not a willful act, 
but a natural result when children are 
asked to learn skills which they are 
not sufficiently mature to master. Ob- 
viously, such a pattern is inefficient 
and wasteful. 


What We Can Do 


The teaching of reading has been 
taken as an example. Similarly, we 
could point to the teaching of long 
division, Latin, or quadratic equations 
—any area of learning for which ar- 
bitrary group standards have been es- 
tablished. 

But what can we do about it? Can 
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we teach efficiently without using 
group yardsticks as standards? We 
can, although it is not easy to find 
simple answers to so complex a prob- 
lem, particularly when our classrooms 
are overcrowded. Here are some sug- 
gestions about things we can do, how- 
ever, whether we teach in kindergar- 
ten or high school. 


1. Recognize that children and young 
people within an age group vary widely one 
from the other in their mental ages, ma- 
turity, experience, health, etc. This means 
that in order to meet the needs of each in- 
dividual learner, we must know him as a 
person and know what should be expected 
of him. 

2. Recognize that children and young 
people vary widely in their rates of growth. 
The youngster who is the least mature in 
his group in kindergarten may be, possibly, 
the most mature in his group in the sixth 
grade. Moreover, there is an increasing 
amount of evidence that his mental age may 
fluctuate widely. 

3. Recognize the futility of setting age 
or grade standards which we expect all 
youngsters to meet. Trying to enforce such 
standards is wasteful and inefficient. More- 
over, it is cruel and illogical, for the prac- 
tice may lead to punishment of boys and 
girls for matters over which they have no 
control. Equally unfortunate is the reward- 
ing of boys and girls for achievement far 
below their capabilities. 

4. Recognize the need for adjusting the 
curriculum to each individual learner. This 
does not mean that he spends his time by 
himself. Rather, he is encouraged to bring 
to the group that which is his contribution 
and learn from the experience that which is 
suited to his needs. Groups within groups, 
and varying groups for various activities 
are often a help toward meeting individual 
needs. 

5. Recognize that, in general, in the 
lower grades we tend to expect too much 
too early in the learning of academic skills 
such as those of reading and computing, and 
too little in the area of social and creative 
skills, such as learning to make choices, to 
get along together, to paint, to dance, 
model, listen to music and other skills in the 
arts. What we expect per grade level has 
been set too much by tradition and not 
enough by what we know about child devel- 
opment and efficient learning. 

6. Recognize that, in general, we tend 
to demand more and more uniformity of 
achievement as a youngster progresses 
through school. This means that as differ- 
ences among youngsters become wider and 
wider, we try harder and harder to shove 
everyone into an identical mold. For many, 
this means struggling to attain what for 
them is beyond reach, with resulting dis- 
couragement and “failure” (by school 
standards). For many, this means lack of 
opportunity to use their capacities to the 
fullest, with resulting habits of laziness 
and misuse of time and ability. For teach- 
ers, it means frustratién and discourage- 
ment as they attempt the impossible. 

7. Recognize that until we re-examine 
our standards and revise our malpractice in 
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regard to statistical averages, we cannot 
hope to provide for the needs of individuals, 
we cannot hope to provide equal oppor- 
tunity in education, we cannot hope to pro- 
vide adequate education for American chil- 
dren and youth. 

Yes, we can try to shove children 
and young peopie into patterns set by 
rigid group standards. We've been 
trying it for years. It’s about time 
we realize that it won’t work. Or we 
can help youngsters grow and develop 
in the best way for each. Goose-step 
or growth? It’s up to us. 





Open this book! See history-making happenings of 
the most sensational year of this generation—the 
first year-of the Atomic Age! FOTONEWS PARADE 
contains over 290 on-the-spot pictures of world- 
shaking events that occurred during this period. 


There's Something for Everybody 
See intimate close-up photographs of MacArthur in 
Japan; Paratroopers dropping on Corregidor; FDR'S 
Funeral; Concentration Camp Horrors; Execution of 
Mussolini; Atom Bomb hitting Japan; Official Jap 
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___ Sarplus Property 

President Truman’s signature to 
S. 1757 (Public Law 375) placing 
veterans immediately below agen- 
cies of the Federal Government in the 
priority list to receive surplus proper- 
ties, gives schools, along with other 
state and municipal agencies, a lower 
rating. As a result of this legislation 
Regulation 2 of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration governing disposal to pri- 
ority claimants has been revised. 

Included in this regulation is a pro- 
vision for “set-asides” for exclusive 
disposal to veterans. These are auto- 
motive materials, including autos and 
tractors; typewriters; construction 
machinery ; medical, surgical and den- 
tal apparatus. Materials so allotted 
may not be resold but are for the vet- 
eran-claimant’s personal use, to aid in 
setting him up in farming, or some 
other business, industrial or profes- 
sional vocation. 

There is a brighter side for the 
schools, however, in the enlargement 
of the program under which materials 
have been donated for pre-induction 
training. Now known as the Army 
Donable Program this includes cer- 
tain types of mechanical material for 


guage texts is outstanding. 


For Grade Two 
LANGUAGE READINESS 
List Price $0.36 

Let us send you a chart 
showing the content, method, 


and organization of LEARN- 
ING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH. 
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—_—— A Functional Language Series 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


FERRIS-KEENER-GIDDINGS 
GRADES 3 TO 8 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH is a functional series based upon natural lan- 
guage situations. It prepares pupils for competence in all language experiences, 
both curricular and social, without distracting pupils with extraneous subject matter. 

In LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH the units are organized as to English ob- 
jectives rather than around social activities. 

LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH emphasizes the essentials of written and spoken 
language. For clarity of instruction and simplicity of application this series of lan- 
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vocational, aero-vocational, and pre- 
induction training. 

There is evidence that a great deal 
of equipment is now reaching the 
schools, and that such material will 
move fast from here on, according to 
the Illinois State Educational Agency 


for Surplus Property. 


Soil Conservation Tour 


Seventy-five rural teachers of St. 
Clair County on April 23 attended a 
luncheon meeting featured by a “Soil 
Conservation” program, sponsored by 
the Belleville Rotary Club. The Ro- 
tarians met at the Shiloh Valley 
Grange Hall, with the rural teachers 
as their guests. Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Hon. Vernon L. 
Nickell, was the luncheon speaker. 

The meeting was followed by a bus 
tour of farms where soil conservation 
methods are practiced. Directing the 
tour were the St. Clair County farm 
adviser, B. W. Tillman, and soil con- 
servation officer, Otto Baumann. 

County Superintendent of Schools 
Clarence Blair declared a “visiting 
day” for the rural teachers to permit 
their attendance. 
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WAGE AND PRICE CONTROL 
(Continued from page 199) 


tempt to hold the wage line, more- 
over, was handicapped by evasive 
practices and the lack of effective en- 
forcement. Average hourly earnings 
of wage earners in manufacturng in- 
dustries increased from 88.6 cents in 
October, 1942, to 102.4 cents in 


. August, 1945. During this period, 


the price level increased only 10.3 
percent. The basic inflationary forces, 
however, had not been eliminated 
they had only been subdued. 


Wage Controls Abandoned 


With the sudden and dramatic enc 
of the war with Japan, the chief ad- 
visers of the Administration imme 
diately became alarmed about the pos- 
sibility of deflation. This abrupt 
change of attitude was based upon the 
belief that the reconversion of indus- 
try from war to peace would be slow, 
that unemployment would be serious. 
and that consumer spending would 
decline sharply. According to esti- 
mates, unemployment was expected to 
reach 5 million by the end of 1945. 

To counteract the anticipated de- 
flation, the Government discarded all 
wage controls soon after V-J Day 
and, in addition, gave active encour- 
agement to further substantial wage 
increases. The Office of War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion suggested 
that an average wage increase of 24 
percent was practicable. To guard 
against the remote possibility of in- 
flation, a strict hold-the-line policy on 
price ceilings was continued. 

Instead of deflation and unemploy- 
ment in the immediate postwar period, 
reconversion was surprisingly swift. 
Civilian spending in the last four 
months of 1945 exceeded all previous 
records, and unemployment at the 
turn of the year was not more than 
one-fifth of the number estimated in 
August. 

Encouraged by the Government 
and faced with the reality of higher 
living costs and the prospect of the 
loss of overtime pay, labor unions re- 
quested substantial increases in basic 
wage rates. Confronted with the 
necessity of waiting several months 
for price adjustments—with no assur- 
ance of favorable action—and prompt- 
ed by the fear that profits would not 
be sufficient to pay higher wages once 
consumer demand became normal, 
management decided to resist the de- 
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Just Coming Off the Press! 
INDIVIDUAL ENGLISH 


By Helen |. Stapp, teacher of English in the Decatar, 
ilinois, High School, and Harry A. Greene, Director, 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, the State 
University of lowa. 


A new workbook, for high-school use, which pro- 
vides a thorough review of English skills. 


Individual English contains 


224 pages (perforated) of work sheets 


a 64-page handbook of explanations, separately bound 
and attached to the inside front cover 


a separate 64-page book of perforated tests and 
additional practice exercises 


Individual English may be used for remedial train- 
ing in English skills with any high-school grade, as 
a refresher course for college preparatory stu- 


dents, as a course for adult education classes. 


Row, Peterson and Co. 


New York City EVANSTON, ILL. San Francisco 
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Our World of Science 
CRAIG and Others 


Here is authentic scientific information in a form that 
children will love. Written by authors with a wide 
background of classroom experience, these colorful 
books explain the wonders of our air-age world simply 
—vividly. Varied exercises permit the pupil to learn 


No- expensive technical equipment is necessary. Sci- 
ence is related to everyday experiences. Gay illustra- 
tions lend charm to the series and give additional 
helpful information. Excellent Teacher's Manual for each 
grade. Books 7 and 8 in preparation. Write for further 


GINN and Company 
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mands for higher wages, Thus, battle 
lines were drawn; the fight was on. 
The issure of “ability to pay” was 
raised and “fact-finding” boards were 
set up to assist in the settlement of 
strikes in the major industries: Man- 
agement took the justifiable position 
that profits have little significance ex- 
cept when averaged over a period 
that includes years both of depression 
and of prosperity. The companies 
also contended that labor organiza- 
tions would not be willing to accept 
lower wages when profits declined. 
With assurance of an increase in 
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the price of steel, the strike in that in- 
dustry was settled upon the basis of 
a wage increase of 1814 cents an hour. 
In January of this year work stop- 
pages in other industries were reach- 
ing epidemic proportions, and a new 
wage-price policy was adopted in 
February to relieve the situation. 

The new order re-established wage 
controls and provided that the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board 
should not approve, as a basis for 
price relief, wage increases higher 
than the established pattern. The 
general pattern that has been estab- 
lished for wage increases has followed 
the precedent of the steel settlement. 


Price Adjustments 


As an incentive to business con- 
cerns to grant wage increases compar- 
able to the general pattern, the new 
directive provided for prompt review 
of price ceilings in “hardship cases.” 
The criterion in determining hardship 
is whether a firm, after absorbing an 
approved wage advance, is likely to 
operate in a twelve-months’ period of 
normal rate operations at a rate of 
profits to net worth lower than it 
averaged in the period, 1936 to 1939. 

Although businessmen were gen- 
erally displeased with the price-ad- 
justment provisions of the new pro- 
gram, many of them have applied for 
price increases. Ceilings have been 
raised on steel, automobiles, meats, 
low-cost cotton clothing, low-cost 
men’s suits, and other items, and 
higher ceilings on numerous other 
items are expected. 


Extension of Price Control 


The desirability of extending the 
price control program from the sched- 
uled expiration date of June 30 has 
been widely discussed. Both those 
who favor extension and those who 
are opposed recognize that increased 
production is the ultimate solution to 
the problem of inflation. 

One group, of which the National 
Association of Manufacturers is prob- 
ably the leading spokesman, takes the 
position that price controls are re- 
tarding production and that discon- 
tinuance of the program would great- 
ly stimulate production. 

Another group, which includes 
labor organizations, agricultural asso- 
ciations, and consumers’ representa- 
tives, holds that removal of price con- 
trols would greatly accelerate the up- 
ward spiral of wages and prices. 
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No one can give a definitive answer 
as to which of these conflicting views 
is correct. Under normal conditions 
an increase in the price level would 
speed up production and the increased 
supply would act as a brake upon ris 
ing prices. Because of the heavy back- 
log of consumer demand and the 
large amount of purchasing power in 
the hands of individuals, whether 
production could be sufficiently in- 
creased within the next several 
months to meet the demand except at 
a much higher price level appears 
doubtful. 
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Our experience during World War 
I, when we had few restrictions on 
prices, throws some light on this ques- 
tion. From August, 1914, to May, 
1920, the price level increased 108 
percent, but 43 percent of this increase 
occurred during the first eighteen 
months after the signing of the Armis- 
tice in November, 1918. Yet the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index of the phys- 
ical volume of industrial production 
increased only from 72 in 1919 to 75 
in 1920. The precipitous rise in the 
price level in the eighteen months im- 
nediately following the end of World 
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War I was not accompanied by any 
substantial increase in production. 

In May, 1920, the price level col- 
lapsed and in the following year and 
a half the country experienced the 
worst recession in its history. The in- 
dex of production dropped from 75 in 
1920 to 58 in 1921. Heavy losses 
were incurred on merchandise stocks, 
and mortgage foreclosures rose 


sharply. 
Is Production Curtailed? 


That production, except for strikes, 
is proceeding as rapidly as can be ex- 
pected is indicated by the fact that the 
civilian labor force in December, 
1945, was 53,310,000 as compared 
with 54,350,000 on V-J Day. It is 
true that unemployment reached the 
3,000,000 figure in March, but many 
industries complain of inability to 
secure sufficient’ workers even at 
present high-wage scales. Industrial 
production in March was at a higher 
annual rate than for any year before 
the war. With present labor short- 
ages, agrieulture is producing at sub- 
stantially maximum output. 


Manufacturers have held men’s 
suits and a few other items off the 
market as a leverage for higher prices, 
but figures on inventories indicate that 
this practice is not general. Manu- 
facturers’ inventories in January, 
1946, amounted to $16,348,000,000 as 
compared with $16,589,000,000 in 
January, 1945. 


That merchandise is moving toward 
the consumer is indicated by the trend 
of inventories at the wholesale and 
retail levels. Total inventories of all 
wholesalers increased from $3,978,- 
000,000 in January, 1945 to $4,275,- 
000,000 in December, 1945. Total in- 
ventories of retail stores increased 
from $5,906,000,000 in January, 1945 
to $6,361,000,000 in January, 1946. 
The physical volume of retail sales is 
higher now than ever before in the 
history of the country. 

Profits of business concerns, more- 
over, appear to be at a sufficiently 
high level to encourage maximum pro- 
duction. The net income, after taxes, 
of all manufacturing corporations in 
the United States is running almost 
twice as high as that for the period 
from 1935 to 1939. The removal of 
price controls might encourage specu- 
lation and hoarding and thereby re- 
tard the flow of goods to consumers. 
When prices are rising rapidly, sellers 
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see an opportunity to make larger 
profits by waiting for still higher 
prices. 

Rather than to take the grave risk 
of discontinuing price controls, it 
would appear to be a much safer 
policy to retain them and make what- 
ever adjustments are necessary to en- 
courage maximum production. Such 
adjustments should be made prompt- 
ly and on as nearly an automatic basis 
as possible. When goods are moving 
to consumers in full volume in late 
1946 and early 1947, price ceilings 
can and should be removed. 
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Rural Education Workshop 


_ Basis for work in the summer Rural 
Education Workshop, June 10-August 2, 
on the Southern Illinois Normal University 
campus will be the new state course of 
study, Dr. E. R. Fair, dean of the college 
of education, has announced. 

Giving emphasis in the eight- week study 
to both the content of the state course and 
to ways and means of implementing the 
course, the workshop agenda will include 
class discussions, individual and group con- 
ferences, observations in the campus lab- 
oratory schools, and participation in a 
variety of other activities to be planned 
co-operatively by the staff and students. 

Directing the workshop this summer is 
J. Ward Dillow, assistant professor of 
Rural Education. Other staff members will 
include Dr. E. E. Hall, director of the 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Curriculum Laboratory, and Jean Fligor, 
supervising teacher in the Buncombe Rural 
Training School. 


Attends Conference 
on Veterans Education 


Dean Moses N. Thisted, director of Vet- 
erans Services at Western [Illinois State 
Teachers College and dean of men, was 
one of two hundred delegates from institu- 
tions of higher learning in the United 
States who attended the National Confer- 
ence on Veterans Education in Colleges 
and Universities held in Chicago on April 
11, 12 and 13. 


Given University Rating 
Recognition of university status for 


Southern Illinois Normal University has 
come from the Commission on Colleges and 
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Loans to Illinois Teachers 


Hundreds of Illinois Teachers have taken advantage of our Special Loan Plan 


This Plan provides loans from $50 to $300, on your own signature, with as long 
as 18 months to repay. Payments may be omitted during the summer months. 
Charges computed at less than the rate permitted by State law. 


Completely confidential. Write for full information. 


L. T. BAKER AND COMPANY 


Under State Supervision 
SUITE 1407 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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Universities of the North Central Associ - 
tion of Colleges and Secondary schools, 
University President Chester F. Lay has 
announced. 

Since 1931 Southern has been accredite:! 
as a teachers college with the North Cen 
tral Association in Group 2, which is com 
posed of institutions offering only bache 
lors’ degrees in one college. 

Southern’s new rating acknowledges it 
qualifications in offering degrees in th: 
college of Liberal Arts and Science, th 
college of Vocations and Professions, and 
the graduate school, as well as in the colleg 
of Education. 


Guidance Conference 


A Central Illinois Guidance Conference 
was held at MacMurray College, Jackson- 
ville, on Saturday, March 30. The confer- 
ence was sponsored jointly by the college 
and the Board for Vocational Education of 
the state of Illinois. The principal speakers 
were: Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; and Royce E. Brew- 
ster, Specialist in Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Upon invitation from Dean M. N. This- 
ted, the members of the conference voted 
to meet again in the spring of 1947 at the 
Western Illinois State Teachers College. 
The general purpose of the conference is to 
promote competent guidance in the schools 
and colleges in central Illinois. 


Guest Day at W.1.S.T.C. 


The Seventh Annual Guest Day held on 
campus at Western Illinois State Teachers 
College attracted over 1000 high-school 
seniors.. Conferences were held on guidance 
problems during the day. Lyle Spencer, 
president, Science Research Associates, was 
the guest speaker. 


Article on Laboratory Schools 

Dr. Walter P. Morgan, president emer- 
itus, Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, is the author of an article in a recent 
issue of the Phi Delta Kappan magazine. 
His article is entitled “Teachers College 
Laboratory Schools.” 


Thesis Based on Survey of 
Teachers College Practices 
The doctor of education degree will be 
conferred upon Howard E. Bosley, asso- 
ciate professor of education and director 
of the library at Southern Illinois Normal 
University, before or at the June convoca- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Dr. Bosley’s thesis, “The Administration 
of Faculty Personnel in State Teachers 
Colleges,” is a survey of philosophy and 
practice in such institutions of higher learn- 
ing throughout the country. 

Early attracted by Dr. Bosley’s study, 
the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges asked him to work with a special 


‘sub committee of the association’s commit- 


tee on standards and surveys, and has asked 
to publish the thesis in book form for dis- 
tribution to the 185 member institutions in 
the association. 

Presenting practices in the appointment 
and promotion of faculty members, and 
processes used to evaluate the quality of 
faculty services, the thesis also contains 
pertinent information about salary sched- 
ules, payment plans, retirement and emer- 
itus status, tenure, pensions, and leaves of 
absence policies. There are eighty-five ta- 
bles included in the 214 page book. 


Article Published in Science 
Yearbook 


Dr. C. W. Bennett, assistant professor 
in the chemistry department at Western 
[Illinois State Teachers College, is the 
author of an article entitled “Electrons and 
Redox Equations” which appears in the 
1945 volume of the Transactions of the 
Illinois State Academy of Sciences, just 
off the press. 

Dr. Bennett was recently elected vice 
president of the Illinois Association of 
Chemistry Teachers. He spoke at the asso- 
ciation’s Urbana meeting on modern theo- 
ries of electrolysis under the title of “Those 
Ferocious Molecules.” 


Oak Park Elementary 
School Superintendent 


Dr. Bertrand L. Smith, associate super- 
intendent of schools at Alton, Illinois, has 
been elected to the superintendency in the 
Oak Park elementary schools to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Dr. William J. Hamilton, who has held 
the position for twenty-nine years. Dr. 
Hamilton is retiring from the teaching 
profession. 


Provides Annual Scholarship 
Award 


The Macomb chapter of the P.E.O. will 
provide a $50 scholarship to Western for 
some deserving high-school senior. This 
scholarship will be awarded annually to a 
senior preferably a graduate from Western 
High School or Macomb Senior High 
School. 


Heads Fellowship Fund Effort 


Dr. Mary Bennett, head of the depart- 
ment of Biological Sciences, Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, is acting Illi- 
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nois State Fellowship chairman of the 
committee raising funds for the AAUW 
fellowship. 


Health Education Fellowships 


Some sixty to seventy-five fellowships 
of $100 each will be available for teachers 
of thirty-four southern Illinois counties for 
study in Health Education at Southern 
Illinois Normal University this summer, 
President Chester F. Lay has announced. 





Holders ot these tellowships, which are 
financed by a grant to the state of Illinois 
by the U. S. Department of Public Health, 
will be designated by the Office of Public 
Instruction and the State Department of 
Public Health. 


Honor Teachers College Board 
Appointee 
A reception in honor of Ira Means, newly 
appointed member to the Teachers College . 
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3! years’ superior placement service 


Alaska. Free Life Membership. 
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Calendar 
JUNE, 1946 


14 Third Governor’s Conference on Ex- 
ceptional Children. LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, June 14, 1946. 


JULY, 1946 


1 National Education Association, Eighty- 
third Annual Meeting. Buffalo, New 
York, July 1 to 6, 1946. 

8 Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Eighth Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education. Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York, July 8 
to 19, 1946. 


OCTOBER, 1946 


11 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Senior high 
school, Rock Island, October 11. 

11 East Central Division, Illinois Educa- 

tion Association, annual meeting. Uni- 

versity of Illinois, Urbana, October 11. 

Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 

sociation, annual meeting. Eastern IIli- 

nois State .Teachers College, Health 

Education Building, Charleston, Octo- 

ber 11. 

Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 

tion Association, annual meeting. La 

Salle-Peru Township High School, La 

Salle, October 11. 

Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois 

Education Association, annual meeting. 

High school, Quincy, October 11. 

Southeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 

tion Association, annual meeting. Wash- 

ington School gymnasium, Carmi, Octo- 

ber 11. 

Western Division, Illinois Education 

Association, annual meeting. Galesburg 

Armory, Galesburg, October 11. 

18 Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Mid- 
way Theater, Rockford, October 18. 

18 Illinois State Association for Childhood 
Education, annual meeting. Pere Mar- 
quette State Park, October 18, 19, and 
20. 

18 Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Dixon, Oc- 
tober 18. 

21 Lake Shore Division, [Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. North 
Section: Evanston Township High 
School. South Section: J. Sterling Mor- 
ton Township High School, Cicero, Oc- 
tober 21. 

26 Chicago Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. 32 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, October 26. 


— 
—_ 


— 
— 


— 
_ 


—_ 
— 


— 
— 





Board, was held in Monroe Hall on the 
campus of Western Illinois State Teachers 
College. Senator T. Mac Downing was 
among those present for the reception. 


Presides at Joint Meeting of 
National Organizations 


Dr. Hilda Watters, associate professor 
of Social Science, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, was the presiding officer 
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at the joint meeting of the American Polit- 


ical Science Association and the National 
Council for the Study of Social Studies 
when they met in Philadelphia during the 
last week in March. 


To Aid Program of Resource 
Development 

Southern Illinois Normal University will 
co-operate with the University of Illinois 
in its program to study ways of developing 
natural resources of this region and of at- 
tracting new industries to the area, South- 
ern’s president, Chester F. Lay, has an- 
nounced. 

Appointed to serve on the seven-member 
committee of southern Illinois business 
leaders which will work with the Uniiver- 
sity of Illinois and will be concerned with 
putting results of the study into effect in 
the various communities of ‘this region, is 
Dr. Henry J. Rehn, dean of the college of 
Vocations and Professions and professor of 
commerce at Southern. 





MINIMUM SALARY LAW 
(Continued from page 200) 

on or before June 30, 1945, it would 
seem possible .that the rate of com- 
pensation therein could be less than 
$1200 for all three years of service, 
even though such three-year period 
may not end until June, 1948.) 

Section 24-1 of the School Code 
states that an employment contract 
with a teacher, principal, or superin- 
tendent shall be continued “on the 
same terms” as for the yearly period 
of service then closing unless on or 
before April 25 the board of directors 
gives proper notice to the employee. 

It is axiomatic, however, that vari- 
ous portions of the school law must 
be construed together and particularly 
in such a way as to give effect to the 
latest legal provisions. It would ap- 
pear therefore that a contract that is 
“continued” by issue of a new con- 
tract under Section 24-1 in a board- 
of-directors district would need to re- 
spect the requirement of paying at 
least an annual salary of $1200 for 
service after July 1, 1946. Moreover, 
in law a specific ($1200 minimum sal- 
ary) outweighs any general require- 
ment of “same terms continued.” 

With reference to teachers on con- 
tractual continued service (tenure) 
under Sections 24-2 to 24-8, inclusive, 
of the School Code, it may be stated 
that there shall be no annual signing 
of contracts after teachers attain ten- 
ure status. Such point is clegr both by 
text of the law and by virtue of an 
opinion of the Attorney-General given 
April 27, 1942. The question, there- 
fore, may arise as to the requirement 
of the $1200 annual minimum salary 
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in those cases where teachers have 
entered tenure status at a lower rate 
of compensation. 

It must. be recalled, however, that 
Section 24-7 of the Tenure Law states 
that the General Assembly is not lim- 
ited in its right to change any tenure 
contract and that Section 24-2 spe- 
cifically provides that when tenure 
status is obtained the contract of the 
last probationary year is continued 
“subject to the provisions of this 
Act.” The Act referred to is the 
School Code in entirety, and hence 
any changes in the School Code, such 
as a requirement for a $1200 mini- 
mum salary, would be one of the pro- 
visions to which a tenure contract 
would need to be subjected. 
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INTRODUCING... 


8 é. a erquson 


AS OUR SOUTHERN ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVE 


C. E. FERGUSON 


Mr. Ferguson, just recently discharged from the U. S. Army, is a former 
school man and is thoroughly familiar with your state educational program. 


Until his traveling schedule will permit him to call on you personally, won't 
you mail your orders to our Wichita office? 


eye FF WN RP wwe NS RA YS ID OO Ute De U1 Un OO OO te to to 6 ¢ 


Write for our price catalog! 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


ATLANTA COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND 


Southern Iilincis Representative, Charies E. Ferguson, General Delivery, Springfield, Illinois 
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Thorndike Century Beginning Diction- 
ary, by E. L. Thorndike. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5. Cloth. Illustrated. 645 pages. 
Price, $1.60. ° 


Here between two covers are combined 
a textbook’in how to use the dictionary and 
a dictionary, the vocabulary of which is 
suited to fourth- and fifth-grade pupils. 
The seventy lessons are divided into two 
levels of difficulty to be adapted to different 
grade levels or to slow and fast groups. 

Dr. Thorndike has broken down the gen- 
eral dictionary skills into the specific skills 
all children can learn and has isolated 
them for one-at-a-time development in a 
manner comparable to the way arithmetic 
and reading skills of the elementary grades 
have been handled. Each lesson is written 
directly to the child for his understanding 
and doing. 


Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in 
Secondary Schools, by Glenn Myers Blair. 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Cloth. 422 pages. Price, $3.25. 

This book provides concrete and practical 
suggestions for carrying out remedial pro- 
grams in secondary schools; it may also 
be used as a textbook in courses in diag- 
nostic and remedial teaching. 

Part I deals with the problem of improv- 
ing reading; Part 2 with remedial work in 
the areas of arithmetic, spelling, handwrit- 
ing, and English fundamentals, and Part 3 
with such general matters as to how to 
make a case study and how to prepare for 
remedial teaching. 

My Country, by Merlin M. Ames, Jesse 
H. Ames, and Odille Ousley. Webster Pub- 
lishing Company, 1808 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. Cloth. Illustrated. 
472 pages. Price, $1.76. 

The materials of this introductory text- 
book in American history have been dis- 
criminatively chosen, both for their signi- 
ficance and for their suitability to the ten- 
year-old and his abilities. Written in nar- 
rative style, the book does not sacrifice to 
this device the well organized account of 
the beginnings and development of the 
American people. 

“Our Worid of Science,” by Gerald S. 
Craig and others. Ginn and Company, 2301 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated 
in color. 

Book I, Science All About Us by Gerald 
S. Craig and Agnes Burke. 160 pages. 
Price, $1.04. 
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TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


Book IV, Exploring in Science, by Ger- 
ald S. Craig and Beatrice Davis Hurley. 
319 pages. Price, $1.28. 

Book V, Working with Science, by Ger- 
ald S. Craig and Katherine E. Hill. 384 
pages. Price, $1.36. 

The above are three titles in an eight- 
book series for the elementary grades, dis- 
tinguished by attractive illustrations in col- 
or, readable style, authentic information and 
appeal to interest through relation to every- 
day life. Exercises and things to do are 
planned so as to make technical equipment 
unnecessary. 

All Arownd Us and How Do We Know 
by Wilbur L. Beauchamp and Gertrude 
Crampton; William S. Gray, reading di- 
rector. To follow Look and Learn as second 
and third books in the primary science pro- 
gram of the “Curriculum Foundation” 
series. Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5. Cloth. 
Illustrated in color. All Around Us, 80 
pages; price, $1.08. How Do We Know, 
96 pages; price, $1.24. 

All Around Us and How Do Wé Know 
are new books, for Grades Two and Three, 
respectively, in a picture-method primary 
science program. In How Do We Know 
simple printed text is .introduced in con- 
junction with the picture-study. 

Principles and Techniques for Directing 
the Learning of Typewriting, Second Edi- 
tion, by William R. Odell and Esta Ross 
Stuart. D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
South Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mas- 
sachusetts. Cloth. 255 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Two approaches to the problems of the 
teacher of typing are employed: the first 
consists of the application of general psy- 
chological principles that govern the acqui- 
sition of a skill; the second, the presenta- 
tion of one effective way for teaching each 
element of skill necessary for operating a 
typewriter for vocational purposes. 

Plane Geometry, by Rachel P. Keniston 
and Jean Tully. Ginn and Company, 2301 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
392 pages. Price,-$1.88. 

This book’s visual approach to the study 
of geometry demonstrates to the student 
that he lives in a geometric world and 
permits visual recognition of principles that 
helps to offset confusion resulting from 
geometry’s abstractness. Combined with in- 
teresting innovations helpful to students, 
it offers a thoroughly sound, practical 
course that fills all the requirements of 
standard college preparatory work in Plane 
Geometry. 
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Current Publications 


American Minority People During W orld 


‘War II, by Edmonia White Grant. Amer- 


ican Missionary Association, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. Paper. 
14 pages. Single copies, free. An annotated 
bibliography of basic readings for Ameri- 
cans concerned about race relations. 

State Plans for Financing Pupil Trans- 
portation, by Timon Covert, specialist in 
School Finance, U. S. Office of Education. 
Pamphlet No. 99, 1946, U. S. Office of 
Education. Paper. 52 pages. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govy- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 235, 
D. C. Price, 25 cents. 

“Special Education for Exceptional 
Children,” Teacher Education (V. VIII, 
No. 2, December, 1945) field service bull.- 
tin of the Illinois State Normal Universit,, 


Normal, Illinois. Paper. 27 pages. Eight 


articles are concerned with as many phas-s 
of special education. 

Swords into Ploughshares: What Civii- 

ian Education Can Learn from the Training 
Program of the Armed Forces, by Raleigh 
Schorling, professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Copyright, 1946, Eu- 
gene B. Elliott, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. Paper. I!- 
lustrated. 44 pages. An account of a field 
study of the schools of the armed forces by 
a graduate class in Education composed of 
Michigan school administrators, at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in the summer of 1945, 
with implications for civilian education. 
* United Nations Organization: A Hand- 
book of the UNO, prepared by the CUR- 
RENT EVENTS editors of the American 
Education Press, Inc., 400 South Front 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. Charles E. Mer 
rill Co., Inc. Paper. Illustrated. 32 pages. 
This classroom-planned textbook of UNO 
(or UN) is designed for use in junior and 
senior high-school social studies classes. 

Unfinished Business in American Educa- 
tion: An Inventory of Public School Ex- 
penditures in the United States, by John 
K. Norton and Eugene S. Lawler. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. Paper. Illus- 
trated in color, with photographs, charts, 
and graphs. 64 pages. Price the single copy, 
$1.00. Discount on quantity orders. 


Your Stake in Collective Bargaining, by 
T. R. Carskadon and S. T. Williamson. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Paper. 
Illustrated. 32 pages. Price 10 cents. 

Your Stake m Collective Bargaining 
examines the issues in the light of public 
interest, and concludes, “It (collective bar- 
gaining) can be used not merely to settle 
disputes and create a working basis. It can 
go further and increase the total of the 
country’s wealth and productive power.” 

The World Within the Atom, by Dr. L. 
W. Chubb, director of the Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories. A Little Science 
series booklet, available free from School 
Service, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

This booklet was prepared to give science 
students an easy-to-understand account of 
recent developments in atomic energy. 
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Commended for Classroom. Use by 


Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


G EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators to the sources of knowledge 

which best inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democracy. The 
“sree excerpts from recent signed statements testify to their appreciation of The Reader’s 
. as an effective classroom aid in perpetuating these ideals: 


We must raise a generation committed to the improve- 
ment of our democracy and constitutional government. 
Accurate information on significant current developments 
is a necessary adjunct in this task. The Reader's Digest pro- 
vides a concise, teadable handbook of world events and 
trends.— Alonzo G, Grace, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Connecticut. 


The youth of our land should be given abundant oppor- 
tunity to inform lves on current social, economic 
and scientific matters, and I know of no better or more 

leasant way of securing such information than through 
The Reader's Digest. — Elizabeth Ireland, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Montana. 


The Reader’s Digest is a fortress of defense against ignorance 

of what is going on in our own and pe wg wee 

Tchould like es Sco ie io he bends of every bigh schoo 

student, and of many in the upper elementary grades. 

PE se Haskell Hope, State Superintendent of Educa- 
on, South Carolina. 


mS a a magazine such as The Reader’s Digest, 
which offers accurate and interesting summaries of si 
nificant events and achievements in the social, scien’ 
and economic fields, is of high value.—Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


The Reader’s Digest is a continuing and impartial ‘‘diary” 
of the American way of life and the actual workings of our 
ne mens f At a time when world welfare is to be so 

by our course here at home, its value as an aid 
to the teaching of good citizenship increases the need for 
its use in our schools. — John Callahan, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 


As never before, pupils in our schools need to read widely 
if they aze to think clearly on many and varied topics. 
Because The Reader’s Digest a pis up-to-the-mon 
formation on current events rsonalities, this pub- 
lication has come to be a ot a pe widely used sup- 
plement to ont nding in dune hick adealtaed ae 
grade classes.—Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Wyoming. 
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One of the first, and certainly one of the most important 
duties of every school teacher today is the planting of 
Lincoln’s sort of Americanism in the hearts and minds of 
our youth... . I feel that the School Edition of The 
Reader's Digest should be classed among the valuable me- 
diums for aiding this vital task. — Vernon L. Nickell, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. 


I would place The Reader’s Digest at the head of the list of 
required reading for teachers and high school students. 
—John A. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
Washington. 


The Reader’s Digest is a fascinating record of events and 
trends, which broadens the outlook of students and gives 
them a more comprehensive grasp of the principles and 
meaning of good citizenship. — Arthur E. Thompson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota. 


As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the build- 
ing of Americanism, the value of The Reader's 
Digest is very high. — Burgin E. Dossett, State Commis- 
sioner of penainea, Tennessee. 


The Reader's is making a contribution to the main- 
tenance of our form of government, especially by implant- 
ing in young minds the concepts of desirable human rela- 
tionships.—Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Oregon. 


The teacher who understands the of her assignment, 

and sees her objectives clearly, will 1 value The Reader's 
Digest, which keeps its readers in touch with the forces 
which make TOMORROW. It offers information— 
common knowledge for common understanding for com- 
mon citizenship in a common world: one world.—john 
Fred Williams, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Kentucky. 

prow: me tay ap ope ow aga position, be- 
cause of its use in the schools, to play an important 


part in strengthening the walls of democracy.—Wayne O. 
Reed, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 


Statements like these are more significant than anything we ourselves might say about the 
place which The Reader’s Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughout the 


country who are molding a new generation of Americans. 


The Reader’ Digest 








MAYTIME is here again. This beautiful 

month was regarded -by the ancient 

Romans as calamitous for marriage 

because of the propane celebration 
esti 


of Lemuralia— 
dead. (Hence, the plethora of June 


brides.) ww 


PREFERENCE—have you one for WIN- 
STON FLASHES which have been run- 
ning here since last fall? If you wish them 
to continue, a penny postal addressed 
to our Philadelphia office will tell us so. 
md 

WORLDS of wonder open with the ability 
to read. Gertrude Hildreth of Columbia 
University and the co-authors of EASY 
GROWTH IN READING, afford a 

a (Grades 1-6) which as- 

evelopment of reading ability. 


Pwr 


PASSE? Snuff still affords our govern- 
ment about $6,000,000 a year in taxes. 


Oe 


WITWATERSRAND University is putting 
the final touches on its seven years’ 
task of preparing a Standard Zulu Dic- 
tionary containing about 30,000 words. 
You may place your order now, but you 
will find the 100,000 terms of THE 
WINSTON DICTIONARY, Advanced 
Edition more practical for teacher’s desk 
use. —_—s 


MEN, ages 18 to 65: 68% of them ac- 
tively engage in hunting aad fishing. 
a el 
QUATERNARY are the essential ele- 
ments of an arithmetic testing program: 
(1) Inventory, (2) Readiness, (3) Devel- 
opmental diagnostic and (4) Progress. 
ARITHMETIC WE USE (Grades 2-9) 
includes all four types for use as teach- 
ing tools and for supervisory purposes. 
nw 
“UNITED STATES never lest a war or won 
a conference,” Will once re- 
marked. Ely Culbertson in his new book, 
MUST WE FIGHT RUSSIA? shows 
how our country can win a conference 
and in so doing, he answers the question 

on everyone’s lips today. 

no 
BIBLIOTHERAPY —ever try it with your 
problem children? Any teacher can use it 
to help a maladjusted boy or girl. Write 
WINSTON FLASHES for interesting 


discussion. 
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al of the unhappy . 


School Appropriation 
Needs in 1947 


Appropriations to the common 
schools of Illinois in 1947 must exceed 
by more than $15 million appropria- 
tions made for like purposes in 1945, 
according to present estimates. These 
estimates are based on present provi- 
sions of the law; they do not take into 
account legal changes to make possible 
needed improvements. 

TENTATIVE ESTIMATES OF AP- 
PROPRIATION NEEDS FOR PUBLIC 
COMMON SCHOOLS 


(Expressed in Millions) 
State common school fund $44.09 $56.16 


Transportation of pupils 1.65 2.60 
(Deficiency ll) 
Excess cost atypical children 4.91 6.31 

( Deficiency 93) 
Vocational education 1.85 2.79 
School lunches 1.50 2.02 
$54.93 $69.99 


It should be observed that the above 
estimates of needed biennial appro- 
priations to be made in 1947 are con- 
servative. They are based upon present 
provisions of the laws and do not 
allow for legal changes needed. 

If, for example, the maximum trans- 
portation reimbursement grant were 
raised from $20 to $30 the nearly $70 
million total appropriation for 1947 
would need to become $71.3 million. 
If, further, the distributive fund equal- 
ization levels were raised from $80 to 
$90 for the elementary school pupil 
and from $90 to $100 for the high- 
school pupil the total estimates for 
1947 would change from $71.3 to 
$75.4 millions ; and if the equalization 
levels should be raised to $100 for 
the elementary pupil and $110 for the 
high-school pupil, the estimated total 
for 1947 biennial appropriations would 
mount to $79.9 millions. 

It must be recalled, moreover, that 
the Commission on Higher Education 
recommended for junior college aid 
the sum of $1.6 million for the bien- 
nium beginning in 1947. It is well 
known that at least $200,000 could be 
used to continue and promote the 
work of the county school surveys on 
district reorganization. Were these 
items added to the appropriation 
needs above cited, there would be a 
total need of $81.7 millions for com- 
mon school appropriations in the leg- 
islative session meeting in 1947. 

Even then, there would be no extra 
allowance included for building aids 
to encourage consolidation. Nor have 
we included any additional estimate 
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for liberalizing the retirement pro- 
gram for downstate teachers—a one 
need indeed ! 

In brief, the biennial appropriations 


for the common schools could well be~ 
increased $25,000,000 in 1947 and yet ” 
not meet reasonable and urgent néeds. — 

It is highly important that all un-~ 


derstand the extent of common school 
needs, the sources of revenues by 


which they are met, and, in view of the © 


heavy demands for State appropria- 
tions, the necessity of making sure 
that ample revenues are reserved to 
meet common school needs in the com 
ing biennium. This is no time to pinc!: 
the schools. 


Belleville to Establish 
Junior College 


The board of education of Bellevill: 
Township High School has voted t 
organize a junior college to begin in 
struction this fall—September, 1946 
This decision followed careful study of 
the community’s educational facilities 
and needs, particularly in the field of 
post-secondary education. 

During the current school year 
members of the board, the principal, 
and the assistant principal of Belleville 
Township High School have visited 
Illinois junior colleges, and conferred 
with junior college administrators and 
faculty members and experts in the 
field of higher education. 

The freshman year of the following 
courses will be offered next year 
(1946-47) : pre-commerce, pre-legal, 
pre-engineering, pre-medicine, pre- 
dentistry, pre-teaching, liberal arts, 
accounting and secretarial curricula. 

It is believed that the opening of the 
junior college is particularly timely 
because of the overcrowding of four- 
year colleges and universities. 

The new junior college should be 
particularly beneficial to veterans who 
are residents of Belleville in that they 
may take the first two years of college 
or university courses at home and con- 
serve their educational benefits under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights for the more 
expensive part of their education 
to be completed at the university. 

Many other communities in Illinois 
at this time are seriously considering 
the organization of junior colleges to 
alleviate the present emergency in 
higher education and to provide tui- 
tion free higher education for their 
youth in the years which lie ahead. 
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